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‘The foundation of every State is the education of its youth.’’—Dionystius. 
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The Comwauna at Scranton 


syivania Society for the Advancement of 

the Deaf was held in Court Room No. 
1, Court House Building, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, on August 10th, “Zoth, and 21st, 1909. 
It was the third convention held by the Society 
in Scranton, which city, by the way, impressed 
us as having made wonderful progress since 
the last convention 
was held there eley- 
en years ‘ago. 
Could our great 
Jenjamin Franklin 
rise from his grave 
and view the city 
in the blazing glory 
of its electric lights 
one night, he might 
feel as much at 
home there ‘as in 
Philadelphia. 
Well, indeed, Scran- 
ton does not look 
like -the mining 
town of old, but like 
a gay, busy, little 
city now. 

As usual, a repre- 
sentative number of 
deaf attended this 
convention and they 
were about evenly 
divided in sex. In- 
stead of using the 


+ HE twenty-third meeting of the Penn- 


By JAMES S. REIDER 


ache and I, for one, have no objection at all to 
the time coming when not a word will be uttered 
in the court room, but when ail thoughts, all com- 
munications shall be made by this beautiful, signi- 
ficant, silent sign-language. I think it is very at- 
tractive and I have been greatly pleased to see what 
I have already seen. Twenty years ago, when I 
was District Attorney for this County, it became 


this fine room where it is so pleasant; and. in the 
absence of the Mayor, let me extend to you the 
courtesies of the city of Scranton. The homes and 
the hearts of- the people of the city of Scranton 
are open to you particularly, more so than any other 
kind of a convention that has ever been held here 
in this city. I am pleased to be present with you, 
although I had no notice of it beforehand, but I am 
delighted at this op- 
portunity and I hope 
you will all have an 
enjoyable convention 
and a good time here.” 


We have given 
the Judge’s address 
in full to show his 
impression on the 
the  sign-language. 
As Judge Edwards 
was called on to 
make the address 
just before the 
opening of the con- 
vention, his remarks 
were entirely im- 
promptu, and, what- 
ever seriousness he 
attached to them, he 
made it plain that 
the life of a judge 
is not one of pleas- 
ant ease and that 
the deaf are free 


judge’s gave i; PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE DEAF, from the kind of 
which was at his Scranton, Pa., August 19, 20 and 21. noise that annoys 
disposal, President him. Immediately 


Reider called the convention to order by wav- 
ing a small silk American flag that quickly 
attracted attention and produced the desired 
result. This beautiful little innovation seemed 
to have also caught the fancy of President 
Judge H. M. Edwards, who delivered the 
address of welcome in the absence of Mayor 
John Von Bergen, Jr., for he referred to it 
in his felicitious address. He spoke substan- 
tially as follows 


“I have a very pleasant duty to perform, although 
I am only a substitute for the Mayor of the city. 
At the same time I consider it a pleasure indepen- 
dent of any accident which has required my pres- 
ence here. When the prayer was given and when 
the Chairman called the convention to order, the 
idea struck me that I wish that all sessions at Court 
held in this room would be as quiet, as dignified 
and as silent as the one which I now behold. It 
would be a very delightful change for a Judge or 
for a Court to sit down all day and have time to 
think, to concentrate his mind without the eloquence, 
I dare not say noise, but without the eloquence 
of the lawyers on one side or the other, After 
sitting on this bench for six hours every day, ex- 
cept Sunday, the Judge retires with a severe head- 


necessary to have the testimony of a deaf and dumb 
young lady interpreted right in this room from the 
witness-stand. We sent to Philadelphia for the 
Superintendent of the Institution there and he came 
here, and the exhibition was so fine; there was 
such grace about the motions that this court-room 
was full of people just to see this gentleman from 
Philadelphia for a whole day—for full six hours, 
interpreting the testimony of the young lady. I 
do not see why it would not be equally beautiful 
for the human race to have the language of sound 
abolished and the language of signs take its place. 
It is expressive; it tells its tale in a very short time 
and, now while I think of it, I would like to see 
a young man and a young lady court in the sign- 
language. It must be a very beautiful thing. But 
even young men and young ladies that can talk, do 
a great deal of talking in signs. I have known 
a young man and a young lady who could talk 
well and talk fast to sit down for a whole hour 
without saying a single word with their lips, and 
yet by signs they had spoken volumes in that one 
hour’s time. 

Let me congratulate you upon your appearance; 
congratulate you on the smiles that I see on your 
faces. Let me congratulate you because you meet 
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Gallaudet College, Washington, 


on concluding his address, Judge Edwards 
was called away on business so that we saw 
nothing further of him. 

After a neat little address of welcome, by 
Mr. Charles L. Clark, in behalf of the Scran- 
ton Local Branch, the Rev. C. O. Dantzer 
responded to Judge Edward’s address, in part, 
as follows: 

“T consider it very fortunate that we had such 
a good welcoming address as the result of an extem- 
poraneous attempt. 1 know the people here under- 
stood the embarrassment under which the Judge 
was laboring in appearing thus unexpectedly. 

The last convention held here was in 1898 when 
the Mayor of the town gave an address of welcome. 
I remember that he apologized for the appearance 
of Scranton on the ground that they were house- 
cleaning; for they were digging up the streets and 
changing everything at that time, and the people 
had difficulty in getting through town, That was 
rather a long time ago and the work should have 
been all done before this, but I find that Scranton 
is still house-cleaning which is a very good indi- 
cation; for the house that is done house-cleaning 
for all time is no good, and the city that is done 
house-cleaning is dead, and so I am glad to see 
that Scranton is very much alive.” 


The Society was again fortunate in securing 
the services of Prof. A. U. Downing, of the 
Western Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, as interpeter; and, profiting 
by past experience, it engaged Miss M. M. 
Cochrane, of the teaching staff of the famous 
International Correspondence School, as steno- 
grapher. The practice of employing a steno- 
grapher for the convention began three years 
ago, and, though expensive, we believe that 
the value of service given far offsets the pe- 
cuniary loss. If it is worth holding a conven- 
tion of the deaf, it is worth conducting it in 
a thorough business-like manner, and a correct 
record of the proceedings is one of the most 
important requisites to thoroughness.- Steno- 
graphic reports make it possible to give more 
details of proceedings and thus the deaf man 
or woman who cannot attend a convention 
is still able to go through with it, in print, 
and keep fully.abreast with its progress. A 
secretary could not give much more than an 
outline of the proceedings of a convention. 

Concerning the President’s annual address, 
which is printed in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal 
of August 26th, 1909, we, for obvious rea- 
sons, have no comment to make save that 
it is open to criticism as any like effort. In 
a sense, the President presses the button and 
the convention does the rest. Those who 
think that the President of a chartered organ- 
ization merely talks for pleasure do not ap- 
preciate his difficult task and we may pardon 
them. Would that every one knew how much 
a grain of encduragement would do to cure 
the headache from his thankless job. 

It must have been cheering to the hard 
working members of the Society to hear 
(through the eye, of course) the frank words 
or first impression of Mr. John Wilkinson, of 
New York, a new visitor. In clear signs, 
which might have been understood a mile 
away, he said, in part,— 


“T thank you very much for giving me the honor 
of addressing this meeting * * * You may all 
think that I am going to give you taffy, but I am 
not. I want to give you a few words of facts. 
This is the first time I have ever attended a meet- 
ing of the P. S. A. D. I am very glad to be with 
you and to see such a good orderly meeting. I 
came over from New York to see how you conduct 
your convention and I have been pleasantly sur- 
prised at the appearance of the meeting and the 
way in which it is conducted. I came an entire 
stranger and have been received with a great deal 
of cordiality which has made me feel as though I 
would like to be a member of your Society. There 
seems to be no discord among you; every one works 
harmoniously and with a cheerful spirit. It is easy 
to know from your appearance, from merely look- 
ing at you, that you are all possessed of good com- 
mon sense. There are no classes; among you; you 
are equally cordial to each other; all approach each 
other on the same level. In a word, you have the 
advantage of co-operation and co-operation is the 
keynote of all success. I am pleased to know that 
you already have one hundred and sixty-five mem- 
bers and I hope you will realize the five hundred 
members which you so earnestly desire.” 


No papers were read before this conven- 
tion, the time at all the sessions having been 
taken up by business, discussions, and some 
addresses. The reports of the Board of Man- 
agers, the Board of Trustees of the Home, 
the Treasurers of the Society and the Home, 
the various Local Branches, the Special Com- 
mittees of the Board of Managers, and of the 
several committees of the Convention made up 
a load of business so that there was scarcely 
room for more. Most of these reports were 
neatly printed in pamphlet form and distri- 
buted freely at the convention. The cost of 
producing them was no small item of ex- 
pense, but the idea is to show the work of 
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the Society as it is actually done, to diseminate 
information about the Society among the deaf 
and hearing people, and to give the members 
an insight into the business to be transacted 
at the convention beforehand to the end that 
they may give it more intelligent considera- 
tion when the time comes for action. The 
advantage of printing the reports may then 
be readily seen. 

One of the principal addresses was made by 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter. It is too long to quote, 
but here are a few extracts: 


“IT desired to see my old friends at this con- 
vention, so 1 came all the way from Philadelphia 
to be with you. * * * I have been working 
among you for forty-two years and for that length 
of time [ have been meeting the deaf of Pennsyl- 
vania and have been working with them all that 
time.” 

“T want to congratulate the deaf of Pennsylvania 
on the work done in the past few years. No hear- 
ing people ever did better that. you have done. 
You have carried on your work in the best way; 
you have wise, discreet men in charge of your 
business, who carry on the plans and give careful 
attention to the business you intrust with them. 


ae 


in time, under wise management, it should 
be able to accomplish a great deal. Let us 
wish the work the success it merits. 


Concerning the question of Federation, the 
deaf of Pennsylvania seem almost a_ unit. 
The Society, in convention, has twice upheld 
its Board of Managers. There is no likeli- 
hood that the Society will send delegates to the 
re-organization meeting in Colorado Springs, 
unlesss some new and weighty reason will 
cause a change of mind. One thing is clear 
and that is that the deaf of Pennsylvania are 
capable of deciding for themselves what they 
want or what they do not want, and, under 
any circumstance, will not submit to outside 
dictation. 

We believe that every one who was with us 
at Scranton will agree that the Society had a 
most successful and profitable convention. 
Not a hitch occurred to mar its harmony or the 
pleasure of the two hundred or more in atten- 
dance. The Convention was also fortuante 
in having some of the ablest deaf of the State 
take part in its deliberations, for which we are 
thankful. 

There was also a very pleasant social side 
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Where the first convention of the Washington State Association was held. t 


And, when such men as that get control of anything, 
you may be sure that the business is safe. I con- 
gratulate you on having such a condition of affairs 
and on having done so well in so few years.” 

“The Pennsylvania deaf stand strong; they are not 
vacillating in their actions and conduct. * * * 

“In a few years I will not be attending your con- 
ventions. I will be but a memory, and I ask you 
to keep a warm spot in your hearts for me.” 


Among the resolutions adopted at this con- 
vention, one is of great importance. It reads: 


“Resolved, That the Board of Managers appoint 
a Committee to be known as the Education Ex- 
tension Committee, the purpose of which shall be 
to arrange, whenever convenient or as opportunity 
offers, lectures for the deaf in the several cities 
of the State where such may be desired, and also 
to distribute information about the Society and its 
work. In event of scheduling a lecture for a city 
where there is a local branch, the Committee is to 
act in conjunction with the officers of that branch. 
Expenses of these lectures shall be defrayed by a 
small admission fee, and whatever balance may re- 
main shall go into the treasury of the local branch, 
if any in the city, otherwise to the Treasurer of the 
Society.” 

This resolution may exert a beneficial and 
far-reaching effect, if carried out, as we be- 
lieve it will be. The Committee will neces- 
sarily have to go slow about it at first; but 


to the Convention. The whole afternoon of 
the first day was allotted for pleasure and 
sight-seeing, and a large number of the dele- 
gates spent the time at Scranton’s famous 
pleasure resort, Luna Park. The reception. 
in the Parish House of St. Luke’s Church, — 
on Friday evening, was free to all, and such 
a treat it was. It was given by the Scranton 
Local Branch. All of Saturday was spent by a 
delightful picnic at Moosic Lake on the out- 
skirts of Scranton. 

After reading these comments, the reader 
can imagine the pleasure and profit derived 
from this convention, and we trust that they 
will also be found interesting, 


J. Srrauss REmeEr. 


So Pleasing. 


The appearance of the Sment WorkeER and mat- 
ter are so pleasing that I expect to subscribe for it 
as soon as I have more time to read, 


G. F. Wus. 
MALveERN, Iowa. 


The Michigan Mirror of June 3 has a picture of 
Rear Admiral Evans and Dr. Clarke standing on 
the steps of the main building of the Michigan 
School for the Deaf. A reception was given, in 
honor of Admiral Evans on Friday afternoon, May 
21, : 
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Washington State Association 
of the Deaf 


HE Washington State Association of the 
TT Deaf held its first convention at the 
school for the deaf in Vancouver, 
Wash., May 30, 31 and June {, 1909, it being 
a very successful meeting. The association 
starts out with about forty members. Its ob- 
ject is to promote the interests of the deaf of 
the state and ultimately to raise a fund and 
establish a home for aged and infirm deaf. 
The following officers were elected for two 
years: President, P. L. Axling, of Spokane; 
First Vice-President, L. A. Divine, Vancouver ; 
second Vice-President, T. A. Lindstorm, ‘Ta- 
coma; Secretary, W. F. Schneider, Vancou- 
ver, and Treasurer, J. B. Bixler, Wenatchee. 
Olof Hanson, of Seattle, was endorsed for 
president of the National Asscciation of the 
Deaf, which meets in Colorado Spring's, Colo- 
rado, in 1910. 
The state school was commended for giv- 
ing oral instruction to all deaf children, who 
can be profitably taught by the oral method, 


P.. L.,. AXLING, 
President Washington State Association of the 
Deaf, also President Spokane Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, 
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WASHINGTON STATE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 
First Convention held at Vancouver, Washington, May 30, June 1, 1909. 


and also for not confining itself to this method 
in the case of children, who can be taught to 
better advantage by the other method, and 
also for giving all the deaf an opportunity 
to learn the sign-language. The equipment 
of the school at Vancouver for teaching trades 
is fairly good, but a resolution was passed 
recommending that the Legislature furnish 
the means for increasing and improving: this 
important department. 

Resolutions of thanks were made to the 
board of control for placing the building of 
the school at the disposal of the convention 
and providing for the entertainment of the 
delegates, also to Superintendent and Mrs. 
Clarke and their assistants for their untiring 
effort to provide for the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of those in attendance. All business was 
transacted in the sign-language. After busi- 
ness was disposed of, the delegates took a 
special chartered car through the beautiful 
city of Portland in the afternoon of the last 
day. In the evening a solid silver nuthowl 
was presented to Superintendent and Mrs. 
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Seattle, Washington, July 4, 1999. 


Clarke in recognition of the interest they have 
shown in the deaf and the gathering closed 
with a dance in the gymnasium of the school. 

Mr. P. L. Axling drafted the original con- 
stitution and by-laws for the Puget Sound 
Association of the Deaf, Seattle, and was one 
of the prime movers in the organization of the 
association in February, 1904. He was its 
first president and served in the capacity con- 
tinuously, being re-elected each year. He re- 
signed in 1907, by reason of removing to 
Wenatchee, Wash., later coming to Spokane 
to live.- In the fall of 1908, he was chairman 
of the committee that drafted the constitution 
and by-laws for the Spokane Association of 
the Deaf, and was made its first secretary; 
May, 1909, he became president of the Spo- 
kane Association. He was a delegate from 
the Spokane Association to the Vancouver 
convention and was one of those who pre- 
pared the constitution and by-laws for the 
state association. He was elected its first 
president and is also a delegate from the 
Washington Association to the National con- 
vention at Colorado Springs, 1910. He has 
a wife and three nice children. 

See various pictures of the deaf school, 
State Asgociation of the Deaf—convention 
group, Puget Sound Association of the Deaf, 


Spokane Association of the Deaf—picnic 
group. ALFRED E. ARNOT, 


If the sign - language is a detriment to a deaf 
person’s advancement in life, why permit the use 
of it among children at school? 

If it is not a detriment and has any place in the 
mental development of the deaf, why not preserve 
it in its purity? 

If it is the universal language of the deaf, and the 
means of communication invariably used by them 
among themselves, why should any body deny them 
the use of signs? 

If the use of signs in talking with his playmates, 
or his parents, or his brothers and sisters prevent 
the deaf child from acquiring a good working know- 
ledge of English, why should not the German, or 
Russian, or French-born child in our public schools 
be denied the privilege of talking in the mother 
tongue to the folks at home? For does not talking 
“and thinking” in a foreign tongue bring out as 
many uncouth Eglish expresssions as the mutisms 
we hear so much about?—Silent Hoosier. 
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his summer vacation he may be inter- 

ested in a review of some opinions that 
were made public during his “absence.” The 
first extract is from The Deaf American, of 
June 24, and the other is from The Deaf- 
Mutes Jouranl, of July 8, both of which are 
self-explanatory : 


N OW that “everybody” has returned from 


“UNION !” 


The article by Mr, A. R. Spear in a recent number 
of The Deaf American in which he advocates a 
progressive and agressive union of all the deaf is 
an able and timely presentation of a paramount is- 
sue. It undoubtedly places him conspicuously in 
the front rank of our great constructive statesmen. 
The N. A. D., reorganized along lines which he 
Jays down, would be a vast improvement over ex- 
isting conditions. “Union” is a fitting slogan for 
any organization according its members equal rights 
regardless of “race, color, creed or previous con- 
dition of servitude.” 

But when Mr. Spear says that “under no circum- 
stances should a teacher be elected as an officer 
of the Association or as a member of the executive 
committee,” he commits himself to a policy which, 
if adopted, must prove fatal to the attainment of 
the “Union” for which he so devoutely prays. Mr. 
Spear also shows the feverish haste of a few of his 
school of thought, who have been making measures 
to fit the men—or in other words—putting the men 
before the measures. When the needed reorgan- 
ization has been pushed to completion and measures 
made operative, then will be the proper time to 
put forward fit men and “favorite sons” to bring 
about the desired results. 

Revise, reorganize and then nominate. I am not 
advocating the election or appointment of a teacher 
to any position, but I am opposed to any limitations 
being put upon him or any one else because of 
his bread-winning occupation. It is immaterial to 
the teacher what the N. A. D. may do in the pre- 
mises, but it is of vital importance to the N. A. D. 
how it treats the teacher. The child of to-day is 
the citizen of tomorrow, and the teacher is in a 
position to help or hinder the growth of any or- 
ganization as the cause may seem to require. 

The teacher has always been and still is a power 
for good in local, alumni, state and national organ- 
izations, and is likely to continue such for years 
to come. It is not to be expected that he will 
enthuse over “union” in any association in which 
he is not accorded the same rights and privileges 
as other members while paying the same member- 
ship dues. The character, ability and tact necessary 
to enable one to hold a teacher’s position ought 
to be at least a desirable requisite for membership 
in any respectable organization. Nor is it to be 
assumed that a man who has been either unable 
to obtain or to hold a teacher’s position occupies a 
sphere of great uesfulness, or is better qualified for 
any elective or appointive position than a teacher. 
If the re-organized, revised or rejuvenated N. A. D. 
commits the blunder of denying teachers the same 
rights as other members, it will not only lose most 
of the active, moral and financial support of a large 
and influential number who have the advancement 
of the deaf at heart, but will also, by reason of 
such a stand, expose itself to their opposition. Sup- 
pose the civil service commission should make a 
tule to the effect that while the deaf may be ap- 
pointed to positions as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water upon presentation of a labor union card 
of proper date and endorsement, they would “under 
no circumstances” be allowed to go. up higher. 
Would not that be discrimination with a vegenance? 
No Milton of them, however inglorious, would long 
remain mute. They would howl individually and 
they would howl in chorus and they would make 
themselves heard. And it is worthy of note in this 
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connection that some men who were loudest in their 
denunication of the commission for refusing the 
deaf equal rights in the civil service now openly 
advocate or tactily approve of “a union of all the 
deaf” in which the teacher is discriminated against! 
li M. Spear will only drop his men for the present 
and push his measures on an _ equal-rights-to-all 
basis, he may be able to establish a Union in fact 
as well as in name. For one I will gladly do what 
I can towards such a worthy end. J. H. Croup. 


The Journal heartily approves of Mr. Cloud's 
courteous retort in the Deaf American to those who 


EDWIN A. HODGSON, M.A. 
Editor Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


have been trying to abridge the privileges of the 
teacher in connection with official position in our 
national organization of ‘the deaf. 

The National Association of the Deaf was or- 
ganized and has been fostered principally through 
the efforts of deaf teachers of the deaf. Its first 
president was a deaf teacher of the deaf, and the 
presiding officers of every succeeding Convention 
of the association except three have been deaf teach- 
ers of the deaf. Moreover, the various committees 
appointed at different conventions, whose work has 
been of permanent value and importance, have been 
largely made up of teachers of the deaf. The deaf 
teacher has borne the heat and burden of all the 
momentous questions that have come before the 
public during all the twenty-nine years of the Na- 
tional Association’s history. To eliminate the teach- 
er, to abrogate the rights to which in common with 
all other members he is entitled, would be suicidal 
policy—if by any stretch of liberality it could be 
designed as policy at all. 

We do not believe that the teachers go to con- 
ventions ,and work with their colleagues for the 
general welfare, inspired by the hope or desire 
of ultimate official honors. The nature of their 
vocation, and a prerequisite of success in it, calls for 
that spirit of altruism so eloquently expounded by 
President Gallaudet, of Gallaudet College, before the 
assembled Alumni Association in Washington a 
couple of years ago. The teachers have always been 
earnest and enthusiastic workers for the common 
good, and have never approached a duty with the 
query, “What is there in it for me?” 

As a sample of local opinion, cast your eyes over 
the list of delegates selected by State organizations, 
who are vested with discretionary power to bind 
their several associations to a Federation of the 
Deaf, and you will discover that two-thirds of these 
delegates are teachers. These are straws which de- 


monstrate the direction in which the atmosphere 
is agitated. : 

When the cohorts assemble at Colorado Springs 
next year, it may be advisable to select as presi- 
dent some individual who is not and has never 
been a teacher. But the selection will be made 
on account of his peculiar fitness, and not because 
of the nature of his occupation. 
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The third triennial convention of the Mis- 
souri Association of the Deaf, which was 
held at Kansas City August 26-27, was a well 
attended, representative and successful meet- 
ing. ‘The constitution was revised as a mat- 
ter of course and a new board of officers el- 
ected as a matter of necessity, but it was the 
special pleasure of the Convention to unani- 
mously endorse the state home project and 
the idea of a national federation of all organ- 
izations of the deaf. No one present upheld 
the interstate or national home projects or 
the plan of federation limited to state associa- 
tions. The mayor who was to have addressed 
the convention was absent “on a fishing trip” 
but his representative, the city forester, ap- 
propriately named Mr. Woodson, made a 
felicitious address of welcome, in the course 
of which he said that “God afflicts the best 
people.” Congressman Borland’s address, 
which followed, was more extended and we re- 
gret that it cannot be reproduced here ver- 
batin. We also regret our inability to re- 
produce the Congressman’s captivating voice, 
eloquent gestures and good looks. He said, 
in substance, that every one had some kind 
of handicap,—that the price of success was 
the same to all,—and that honor lay in the 
right development of talents given. He said 
that while deafness was one talent less than 
the number commonly allotted to most people 
it was not allowed to minimize the severity 
of the battle of life—and that the loss of one 
or more talents had to be made up by increas- 
ing the efficiency of those remaining. By 
way of illustrating this point, Mr. Borland 
told the legend of the Roman Sibyi, who 
appeared before King Tarquin and offered to 
sell him, for a large sum of money, nine books, 
said to contain the destiny of the Roman state. 
The king considered the price named as being 
too high and refused to buy the books. The 
Sibyl then went away and burned three of 
the books, returned and offered to sell the re- 
maining six for what she had asked for the 
nine. Her offer being again rejected, she 
went and burned three more books, returned 
and offered the three remaining books for 
the price first named. Tarquin’s curosity 
had by this time become so excited that he 
purchased the remaining three books for the 
same price for which he had been offered 
the nine. Thus the price of success in life 
is the same, whether we are endowed with 
nine, six or only three talents. The Congress- 
man then went on to say that people sometimes 
take advantage of a disadvantage and instead 
of exerting what talents they have as fully as 
they might seek to get a living unfairly by 
living on their wits or posing as objects of 
pity or charity. To illustrate this point he 
told of a man who received a jail sentence for 
house-breaking. The prisoner’s lawyer claim- 
ed that the sentence imposed did not fit the 
crime inasmuch as the accused did not break 
into a house—only had reached through an 
open window and taken things. The judge 
thereupon changed his decision and said he 
would sentence the man’s arm for the specified 
term in jail and that its owner could accom- 


-to endure the sentence. 
land said that while deafness was a great dis- 


pany it or not as he saw fit. The lawyer said 
such decision would doubtless satisfy his client 
who at once proceeded to unfasten his arm, 
which by the way was an artificial one, and 
handing it to the judge thanked him for his 
fine legal distinction and expressed the hope 
that his erstwhile cork member would be able 
Continuing, Mr. Bor- 


advantage, the deaf were not taking undue 
advantage of it, that he did not know of any 
being in prison or in poor houses,—but instead 
found them like those he saw before him— 
educated, respectable and respected. citizens 
of the State. In face of such a showing, the 
Congressman said that he favored liberal ap- 
propriations of the public funds towards the 
education of the deaf, that all positions in the 
Civil Service which the deaf are capable of 
filling should be open to them, and that they 
should be given the preference for such posi- 
tions. The addréss of Congressman Borland 
was a succession of happy hits, all of which 
were duly appreciated and applauded. The 
fact that we got it substantially as delivered 
was Owing to its having been interpreted by 
Mr. Frank Read, Jr., who has few equals and 
no superiors in the faithful performance of 
that kind of work. On one of the convention 
days the following editorial appeared in The 
Kansas City Star: 
THE DEAF-MUTES 


The principle that one cannot be robbed of what 
he does not possess must mitigate to a vast degree 
the lot of those who are born deaf and mute. To 
persons who can speak and hear and who are placed 
by these gifts in ready and constant communication 
with their fellow creatures, the isolation which en- 
compasses those who live in a world of silence and 
who are cut off from the ordinary means of lan- 
guage seems quite terrible. But this estimate of 
the condition of the deaf and dumb leaves out of 
the acccount altogether the gracious and merciful 
habit which Nature has of accomodating men and 
women to their congenital limitations. 

Persons who have attended the meetings in Kan- 
sas City this week of the deaf-mutes of Missouri 
have witnessed no indications of unhappiness among 
the attendants at these gatherings. In their own 
way, they communicate readily with each other, and 
appear to be in close touch as if they could talk 
and hear. The sign-language which they employ 
has been developed to a wonderful degree of per- 
fection and is marvelously serviceable. 

Again, there is in the curtailment of the faculties 
which the deaf and dumb lack, a certain compensa- 
tion which does not appear to people who have 
not given the question of their situation studious 
thought. Through their necessary removal from 
the field of strenuéus competition and rivalty they 
enjoy a certain composure to which people who can 
speak and hear are strangers. They escape the 
heat and burden which fall upon persons who are 
“in the game.” They wear en their faces an ex- 
pression of contentment which indicates that they 
are in some happy way repaid for their loss. 

Through the means of the particular methods 
of education devised for their use, the deaf-mutes 
are enabled to keep themselves in satisfactory touch 
with the concerns of the world and to realize a 
really generous measure of enjoyment in life. 

To quote from Cowper’s famous poem on Alex- 
ander Selkirk: 

There is mercy in every place, 
And mercy,—encouraging thought— 
Gives even affliction a grace 
And reconciles man to his lot. 
+e ek 

The Missouri Association of the Deaf will 
hereafter meet biennially. The newly elected 
officers are: President, H. B. Waters, Kansas 
City; Vice-Presidents, O. M. Elliott, Malta 
Bend and Mrs. Paul Curtis, Kansas City ; Sec- 
retary, A. O. Steidemann, St. Louis; Treas- 
urer, William A. Fulton, 
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There is a probability that the next conven- 
tion will be held at St. Joseph. 

The local committee of the Kansas City 
Convention, composed of Mr. and Mrs. Wa- 
ters, Mrs. Minor, Mrs. Laughlin, Miss Arnot, 
Messrs. Duffield and Elder, provided the dele- 
gates with a reception, a ball, a picnic, and 
added $86.20 to the Home fund which at the 
present writing amounts to $610.40. 

+ 


The Kansas City Convention met in the 
Guild Hall of Grace Episcopal Church, where 
services for the deaf has been held for many 
years. The rector of the Church—the Rey. 
J. A. Schaad—gave the invocation at the 
first session, which was interpreted by the Rev. 
J. M. Koehler. 

Of the former board of officers of the Mis- 
souri State Association only the treasurer 
showed up at the Kansas City Convention. 
Mr. N. D. Hunt, as president pro-tem, was 
a happy selection and his work gave general 
satisfaction. 

Kk ok 


The delegates to the Kansas City Conven- 


GRACE A. MEINKEN, 
Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Meinken, New 
York City. 
In School Boys and Girls, Gus Edwards, 1907-1909. 


tion experienced a bit of high life when they 
went to the roof garden on the new Bank 
of Commerce building, sixteen stories high, 
and situated on a hill, 

The visit was made upon invitation of the 
eng of the bank—extended through Mr. 

racy Elder. 

* ok * 

After an existence of ten years, a record 
time for a paper not “backed by an institution 
with a printing office,” The Deaf American 
has suspended publication. This announce- 
ment was received with genuine regret, 1f 
not with surprise, by a wide circle of readers. 
The paper was usually bright, newsy and in- 
teresting and its suspension is, on the whole, 
a distinct loss to the deaf. The publisher 
made a brave fight against heavy odds and 
itis greatly to be regretted that he was not 
able to continue his paper, or to transfer it 
to some one else able to do so before being 
forced to suspend. For the suspension the 
public, of course, is blamed. Far be it from 
our desire or intention to criticise a man who 
is down and out in the face of such a com- 
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mendable record as a publisher as Mr. Russel 
Smith has made, but we do not think that the 
blame for the suspension of his paper should 
be laid altogether on the public. Often as not, 
poor support is but an indication that some- 
thing is wrong at the business end of a paper. 
We believe that the reading public appreciates 
and will support a paper which is enterpris- 
ing, ably edited, courteous and fair to all, and 
which seeks to give the news of interest in 
readable form. he Deaf American did well 
along these lines up to a couple of years ago 
when it acquired an editor whose policy was 
positively detrimental to the success of the en- 
terprise—the more the pity. 
* K 


The various activities at St. Thomas Mis- 
sion, 13th and Locust street, are again in 
full swing. There are services every Sunday 
in the chapel at 10:45 a.m. “Public Opinion” 
meetings, for the study and discussion of cur- 
rent topics are held on the evening of the 
first Friday of each month. The Gallaudet 
(Literary) Union meets monthly on the third 
Friday evening. The informal monthly socials 
are held on the evening of the fourth Wednes- 
day. The October social will be in charge of 
the Ladies’ Home Fund Committee, of which 
Mrs. Jennie Fromanack is the president, and 
that of November will be looked after by the 
Woman’s Mission Aid Society, presided over 
by Mrs. L. O. Cloud. There are several “open 
dates” yet to be filled in, but the following, on 
which there will be special literary features, 
are ready for announcement : 

Oct. 22: An Evening with Eugene Field— 
J. H. Cloud. 

Nov. 12—Mrs. A. O. Steidemann. 

Jan. 14—Mr. and Mrs, J. H. Burgherr. 

Feb. 11—Miss Clara L. Steidemann. 

Feb. 25—Mr. Chas. Jones. 

Mar. 11—Miss Annie M. Roper. 

Apr. 8—Mr. G. J. Tureczek. i 

Apr. 22—Miss Pearl Herdman. i 

May 13—Mr. A. J. Rodenberger. 

June 10—Miss Angeline Molloy. 

* *K * 

Will there be any snow left on Pike’s Peak after 

the 1910 convention?—Florida Herald. 


The president-chairman has advertised “a 
ballet by deaf ladies” as one of the attractions, 
so it is probable that the. snow which is not 
melted will be kicked off. 

eke 

Do deaf children drink more water than normal 

children?—Palmetto Leaf. 


Deaf children have a normal thirst. 
J. H. Croup. 
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Moses Bessman, formerly with the Pennypacker 
Press of Asbury Park, N. J., but now with the 
George Putnam & Sons Publishing Co., of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., stopped in Trenton to call on friends: 
on the 24th ult. He says there are two other deaf 
men working with him and that the company would 
be glad to get more competent deaf workmen. He 
furnished the information that many of the gradu- 
ates of the New Jersey School had excellent posi- 
tions in printing offices in New York, Jersey City, 
Newark, and Rahway, which is very good news in- 
deed. 


In St. Louis and Kansas City the deaf have been 
trying to prevent the passage of a Bill in the Legis- 
lature which places the Missouri School for the 
Deaf among the eleemosynary, charitable, reforma- 
tory and penal institutions of the State. 


A Greek bearing the appalling name of J. Pap- 
patheodorokoummountourgeotopoulos is the owner 
of a restaurant on Halsted street, Chicago. The 
name extends across the entire width of the awning 
in front of his place of business, which is near the 
stock-yard—M?i. Airy World. 
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Stray Straws 


Not by constraint nor severity shall you have ac- 
cess to true wisdom, but by abandonment and child- 
like mirthfulness. If you would know aught, be 
gay before it—Thoreau.. 


HE starry heavens are always replete 
ce with interest to those inclined to astro- 

nomical observations of the mid-night 
sky. The awe and wonder, aroused by the 
little twinkling stars, naturally leads to 
thoughts of astrology which is a fascinating 
science to those with a curiosity for the occult 
and an “exact science” to those inclined to be 
exact. 

Having an astrologer’s “telescope” in my 
possession, I will now take a look at the stars 
for the 15th this month of October, which is 
the natal day of our esteemed publisher, Mr. 
Porter, and tell everybody all about him as 
shown by his particular stars, but it must be 
remembered that, 

“The wise man rules his stars, 
The fool obeys them.” 


Now, Mr. Porter, hark to what the stars 
make of you! “You are an apt pupil. You 
have mechanical talents, are somewhat inven- 
tive, but in such things you are more apt to be 
given to amplyifying and improving the inven- 
tions of others than originating. You see the 
weak points, the imperfections, the limita- 
tions of what others construct, and find a ready 
method of removing imperfections and com- 
pleting what others have left unfinished. You 
are a natural adjuster of incomplete or im- 
perfect work, and never at a loss to supply 
just what is needed to make up a deficiency. 

“You are a strong lover and you need love. 
You cannot go through life alone. In reli- 
gious matters you are apt to be agnostic, with 
a tendency towards the materialistic. You 
accept proven facts, but are quick to see any 
flimsiness in basic foundation. 

“Sometimes you show much excitability, 
and in this condition you make mistakes in 
judgment. You want to have your own way 
and generally succeed in having it. People 
yield to you through confidence in your integ- 
tity and judgment, and well, they may.” 

Your “sign of the Zodiac” is Libra, which 
is governed by the planet Venus and with the 
planet Saturn in a strong conjunction; so you 
can swear by either Venus or Saturn as in- 
clined, but beware of the latter planet as it 
inclines you to make some bad mistakes in 
judgment. 

You also should be partial to diamonds and 
the colors—white and yellow, as you are a 
child of lovely Libra. “Know then thyself,” 
Mr. Porter. 


Indirectly, there has come to me much un- 
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solicited and valuable advice from 
different sources as to what I 
should write. From one came the 
“tip” that I must not criticize, 
must not try to describe anything 
I had not actually seen myself, 
and must not twist even plain 
cocoa and cake into the familiar 
“cup o'tay,” etc. And from an- 
other was the adjuration not to 
quote poetry or other things, as 
it was not considered original 
to do so. However, my advisers 
have failed to live up to their own 
preachments, and there's nothing 
so forceful as example, as every- 
body knows, so all “missionary” 
work of that kind is lost on me. 
Incidentally in criticizing me they 
have disobeyed their own injunc- 
tion. Besides, there is the old 
adage that “those who try to 
please everybody please nobody.” 


The Iowa School for the Deaf has publish- 
ed a directory of the Deaf of the State of 
Towa, and it makes a very interesting “‘docu- 
ment” for showing where and how the adult 
deaf are “making good” since leaving their 
Alma Mater. It is a neat little booklet of 
about seventy-five pages and was compiled 
by C. F. Holloway, one of the teachers, under 
the direction of Supt. H. W. Rothert. 


¢¢ 


CLAIBOURNE FREMONT JACKSON, 
Minas, Camaguey, Cuba. 


The California Association of the Deaf had 
lots of things to say at its meeting during last 
August, besides electing Douglas Tilden for 
its president. The National Federation feel- 
ing is very strong in that association, and 
among some of the many good resolutions 
passed there was a hot one anent oralism of 
which part is that: * * * “We consider it 
useless to compel deaf-mutes to attempt the 
mastery of some thing which they cannot hear, 


HOME OF C. F. JACKSON'S PAREN TS IN MINAS, CAMAGUEY, CUBA, 


, aes 


JACKSON DIRECTING IN THE TASK -OF 


CLEARING His LAND. 


see, feel, taste or smell; therefore be it re- 
solved, that we insist that the sign-language 
be FOREVER made a part of the educational 
system of the deaf.” 

Every deaf person feels that way more or 
less, but until doomsday the young deaf chil- 
dren will be compelled to take oralism by BIG 
doses according to their parents’ wishes. 


Away down in Minas, Camaguey, Cuba, 
there is a young deaf lowan, Claibourne Fre- 
mont Jackson, who has great hopes of making 
a success of raising citrus fruit on a ranch of 
some eighty acres. Two years ago the ranch 
was nothing but a tangle of timber, but Yankee 
grit and genius directing Cuban labor soon 
transformed it into a pleasing and profitable 
place of habitation. 

Young Claibourne was so wrapped up in 
the pastime of getting lazy Cubans clear the 
land, help plant rows and rows of citrus fruit 
trees, and build a house and a stable that he 
forgot to shave altogether and acquired a 
Cuban beard of luxuriant dimensions. He 
thinks there’s nothing like the Cuban climate 
for growing things now and says it is “grand 
and fascinating’”—the country and the climate, 
not his beard. 

The grass is green all the year round in 
Cuba and so it takes only eighteen months 
for the grape-fruit trees to begin bearing 
after setting them out. They are heavy 
yielders all the year round and bear more fruit 
every year. There is ripe fruit on the trees 
for eight months, while green fruit and blos- 
soms are on them at the same time. No 
danger of frost in that pleasant country. 

By actual observation, Claibourne claims 
that an acre of citrus fruit trees can beat 
a twenty-acre corn field in Iowa. And statis- 
tics place the yield of grape fruit from ten 
acres at from $2,000 to $6,000. He also ob- 
serves that cattle raising is a good paying busi- 
ness, as the grass being always green affords 
fine pasturage and the climate is another ex- 
cellent factor. 

Being something of a cabinet-maker, Clai- 
bourne became interested in designing and 
draughting, and has been studying draught- 
ing as a side issue to his work as a farmer. 
The chief draughtsman of the Cuba Railroad 
Company heard. of him in this respect and 
offered him a position in draughting with the 
Company, which he will accept as soon as he 
finishes his studies. 

Now, this shows plainly that Claibourne is 
going to “make good.” He confesses with 
sincere regret that he never tried to make as 
much use of the golden opportunities of his 
schooldays as he should. Now, he is at the 
business of doing things worth while and 


“making hay while the suu shines” for the rest 
of his life. 

Claibourne Fremont Jackson was born on 
a farm, near Burlington, Iowa, the 28th of 
September, 1883, and being only twenty-six 
now has time to become rich yet. On the 
maternal side, Hunt, he is a lineal descendant 
of Josiah Bartlett, statesman, born in Ames- 
burg, Mass., in 1729, who was one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, a 
member of the Continental Congress, and was 
Chief Justice of New Hampshire and later its 
first Governor, 

At the tender age of three years, Claibourne 
lost his hearing through being doctored with 
strong medicines and was sent to the lowa 
School for the Deaf in 1889. He graduated 
from the school in 1900, after which his folks 
moved to a Kansas farm, but becoming restless 
on the prairie there he took a post-graduate 
course at his Alma Mater in 1903, and the fol- 
lowing year attended Gallaudet College. 
However, after only a year of college his 
father decided he was needed back on the 
Kansas farm, owing to the extreme scarcity 
of hired help. There, the restless boy got the 
wanderlust fever and becoming interested in 
Cuba began studying Spanish as best he could 
and then followed his star of destiny to the 
Pearl of the Antilles. 

At Gallaudet College, Claibourne was known 
as the Iowa cornstalk, on account of his height 
which is such as to make him duck his head 
on entering a doorway. He has a pleasing 
personality and is a good talker all right. He 
is unmarried, also. 


The North Pole, at last, having been located 
in its icy “hole” and duly hung with the stars 
and stripes by Dr. Cook, of America, there 
comes to light in the doctor’s story of that 
icy region something concerning a deaf-mute. 

During his trip through the cold and frozen 
northland of the Eskimo, Dr. Cook came 
across a widowed Eskimo with two children. 
The oldest was a boy of eight and deaf and 
dumb, while the youngest was a three-year 
old weakling who could barely walk. Now, 
according to the Eskimo law of survival of 
the fittest, such children are condemned to 
death, but this Eskimo mother loved her 
children as no other Eskimo mother loved 
and so her deaf boy is the only one of his 
kind in all that frozen land of the Eskimo. 
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Chicago 


URING the summer months and vaca- 
1) tion season there have been quite a 

few pleasant social affairs in Chicago. 
All the organizations of the deaf gave their 
usual annual picnics, and all report they were 
successes in all respects. 

The annual Labor Day picnic was the big- 
gest of them all in point of attendance and 
proceeds. This picnic is given for the benefit 
of the Illinois Home Fund and it is made a 
kind of union affair, all the loval organizations 
turning out to help. This year’s was most 
successful, the attendance coming up close 
to the 400-mark, and the proceeds will add 
quite a little to the $6,000 now in the fund. 

oe & 

The Louisville Convention of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf is over and 
among the events of the past. Chicago sent 
down a good-sized delegation and everyone 
agreed that the “Colonels” are AI at enter- 
taining, as well as past masters at convention 
arrangements. 

Headquarters of the Society yemains at 
Chicago as in the past, but there were several 
changes in the make-up of the staff, the fol- 
lowing being the new grand officers and their 
residences : 

Board of Directors: E.. Morris Bristol, Presi- 
dent, 418 E. Court St., Flint, Mich; William 
C. Fugate, Vice-President, 530 E. St. Cather- 
ine St., Louisville, Ky.; H. Pierce Kane, 2nd 
Vice-President, 224 E. 33rd St., New York, 
N. Y.; Philip Morin, 3rd Vice-President, 874 
Chicopee St., Willimansett, Mass.; F. P. Gib- 
son, Secretary-Organizer, Room 3, 79 Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill.; N. Lee Harris, Financial 
Secretary, 21 Parkview Ave., Indianapolis, 
Gustavus A. Christenson, Treasurer, Room 3, 
79 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; J. J. Kleinhans, 
Chairman of Trustees, Room 3, 79 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

The business sessions of the convention 
started July 5 and continued daily, with two 
night sessions, to July 9. The social side con- 
sisted of a reception on Monday evening, a 
lawn party on Wednesday evening, and the 
banquet, which was the fitting wind-up of a 
most pleasant and profitable week. Fern 
Grove, on the Indiana side of the river, is a 
beautiful place and the day spent there will 


OFFICERS AND DELEGATES OF THE LOUISVILLE CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 


FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF: THE DEAF 


Photo. taken on the steps of the Louisville Court House. 


and W. J. Kennedy of the Michigan and Tennessee Delegations. 
(Photo. by Canfield and Shook. Cut loaned by the Louisville Herald and the Silent Success.) 


The ladies in the group are Mesdames E. M. Bristol 
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long remain in the memories of those who 
were fortunate in being present; and there 
was a whole boat-load of them. The day was 
spent in picknicking, games and the usual 
prizes, together with a baseball game between 
picked nines. 

The banquet Friday night was held at the 
Galt House, one of Louisville’s finest hotels, 
some 300 guests being present. 

As was expected, the National Fraternal 
Congress table of rates was adopted and will 
go into effect on the old members January Ist, 
1909, it being already effective on new appli- 
cants, This was a most important step and 
one in the right direction, and is expected to 
put the Society on a sound foundation in re- 
spect to its reserve and mortuary funds. 

The Frat Department in the SENT WorxK- 
ER was discontinued, it going to the Silent 
Success, published at St. Louis. 

Many valuable changes were made in the 
laws of the Society that are calculated to add 
considerable to its worth, all of which will be 
put into a new edition of the Constitution and 
By-Laws this fall. The proceedings of the 
convention were issued in the form of the 
old Frat and mailed from headquarters. 

a ~ > + 

October 2 will be a great day for the Catho- 
lic deaf of this city, as it will mark the dedi- 
cation of the newly erected Ephpheta school. 
The date also marks the 25th anniversary of 
the founding of the school. Archbishop 
Quigley will lead in the exercises. In the 
evening a banquet will be held. The school 
building is a fine piece of architecture and is 
said to be one of the finest of its kind. 

oo + 

The following clipping from the Chicago 
Journal makes another addition to the collec- 
tion of unique sign-languages: 

A cane is an important appliance of downtown 
window dresssing. Two men generally shoulder 
the job of fixing up a window display in most 
of the small shops. One works inside and arranges 
the various articles under the direction of the other, 
who stands outside. The leader holds the cane, 
which he uses in pantomimic imstructions to the 
other artist. With the experienced window trim- 
mer the motions of his cane compose a regular 
language. With a few deft twirls of the stick he 
can describe with eloquence the arrangement of a 
whole paneful of dazzling neckties. 


& > + 
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The SmtentT WorKER is no longer the official 
organ of the N. F. $. D., the Louisville con 
vention having selected the Silent 
Success (a weekly paper for the 
deaf published at St. Louis) as the 
paper to contain the Frat Depart- 
ment in the future. 

The Worker does not in any 
way compete with the Success as. 
it is a monthly magazine, while the 
Success is a weekly newspaper, so: 
I hope that our members who know 
what a welcome visitor the WorKER 
has been in our homes for-the past 
two years will continue to give it 
their support and subscriptions. I 
will be glad to receive those of the 
members of Chicago Division, as- 
suring them they will get good value 
for the small amount asked for—so 
cents per year. F. P. Grrson. 


‘The deaf school at Weisser, Ida- 
ho, which was destroyed by fire, will 
be removed to Gooding, Idaho. The 
school has temporary quarters until 
the new buildings are completed, 
which are expected to be ready for 
occupancy by January 1st—wNorth- 
west Silent Observer. 
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NEW YORK 


Alexander L. Pach, 935 Broadway, New York 


more by the moving picture craze of the 

day than the Deaf? 

1 doubt it, for the shows appeal to them 
as no other form of amusement does. The 
piano, or other form of musical accompani- 
ment, is usually of a grade that my hearing 
friends tell me we are better off without. 

At first there was no effort to tell a succinct 
story, but merely to show a series of scenes. 
‘The modern trend is to tell a story that, for 
once, we who are deaf enjoy more than normal 
people, and for the reason that the natural 
signs used are intelligible to us. 

Actors who perform before the moving pic- 
ture camera work harder at evolving signs 
that will talk than they do at acting. 

As usual, in such cases, the French delinia- 


|: there any class who enjoy and _ profit 
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though they used to run longer. At the 
close the chorus is thrown on a screen and the 
audience joins in. Without the music the 
chorus generally sounds flat and silly. This 
is a fair sample and rather better than the 
average: 

“Sadie Salome” 

Don’t do that dance, I tell you, Sadie; 

That’s not a business for a lady. 

Most every one knows that I am your loving Mose, 
For pity’s sake where are your clothes. 

Please, Sadie, go and get your dresses; 

Every one’s got the opera glasses. 

Oy! Oy! Such a disgrace, no one looks in your face. 
Sadie Salome, Go Home.” 


Then, after everybody looks glad of it, 
Sadie goes. 

The deaf man’s patience is sorely tried 
when he looks over a billboard announcing 
an alluring array of pictures of the day, lays 
down his nickel, or dime, takes a seat and 
witnesses the very end of a thrilling picture 
and, to his dismay, sees the sign go up an- 
nouncing : 


TRAVELLOGUE 


Then he’s ripe for murder, and hates the 
Travellogue man just as he hates the long- 


opment will be the result of hearing people 
learning the art of expression by signs—na- 
tural every day signs. Then the average 
hearing person, when he wants to answer your 
query as to the location of the nearest trolley 
line, will sign “‘two blocks down to the leit,” 
naturally, and as a matter of fact, where he 
now gets out a pencil and writes the informa- 
tion down, because he lacks the Gaul’s, the 
Teutons and the Italian’s lack of ready and 
facile gift of “expression without words.” 


I am told that the moving-picture industry 
is responsible for thousands of vacant corner 
stores formerly used as saloons. Men who 
formerly blew in their little surplus in the 
evening at the booze counter, resting one of 
their tired feet on a railing raised a foot from 
the floor, frequently announcing to the man 
behind counter “fill it again,” now rests him- 
self by taking the wife and little ones to the 
nickel theatre. If this is so, and there is no 
reason to doubt it, the moving picture busi- 
ness beats the W. C. T. U., as a reform agent, 
to a stand-still. 


Have had many kinds of fishing experience 
in the last few years—and with few excep- 
tions only one kind of luck, and that not the 
right kind. We who fish in salt waters and 
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tors are the past masters and the Pathe Freres 
employees are the most enjoyable. 

I think we, who are deaf, notice a great 
many inconsistencies and absurdities that 
escape the hearing, but these breaks are en- 
joyable, too. 

An actor impersonating a young farmer 
may be made up to look the part to perfection ; 
but watch him jump into the farm buggy and 
note how unskillfully he drives, bumps into 
trees, pumps and other obstructions, and then 
you know he is just an actor and not a farmer. 

There are all kinds of fairy tale happenings 
in moving-picture world. A lonesome bache- 
lor in Oklahoma sees the “ad” of a lonesome 
Miss in Brooklyn, writes her a proposal of 
marriage, and before the seal of the gummed 
envelope is “set” he drives down to the station 
to meet her. She is only one of a dozen pas- 
sengers, but he knows her at once, and as 
soon as they reach the farm, they are married 
and the Parson is here awaiting them. 


The moving-picture theatres that the deaf 
like best are the “straight houses’”—by that 
I mean those that show six or seven films and 
have neither vaudeville, illustrated pictures nor 
travellogues. 

Luckilly, illustrated songs do not run long— 
about eight minutes is the average, I think, 


winded monologue man on the vaudeville bill. 

Experience teaches that the best way to 
pass the time is to get out your evening paper, 
and in the dim light read the real estate adver- 
tisements, which is far more diverting and 
more exciting than the travellogue. 

Even travellogues must have an end, though, 
and then we enjoy the moving picture again— 
The Battleship Fleet at Target Practice; Har- 
riman coming home from iEurope. “How 
honey is made;” then is a really funny one, 
and again a tear compeller, and then, after 
another painful illustrated song which ends 
with: 

“Gid-eap, Gid-eap, 
Gid-eap,— whoa 
My pony boy 


Aiter which comes a capital representation 
of Dicken’s “The Cricket on the Hearth,” 
with the Caleb Plummer of the sketch made up 
just as Joe Jefferson used to. 

Thus a program, lasting a solid hour and a 
half, showing comedy, tragedy, travel, history, 
literature in various phases, and last and least 
illustrated songs has been gone through, and 
a really enjoyable evening spent at an expen- 
diture of a nickel or a dime. 

In the future, a development of the business 
will be of vast benefit to the deaf. That devel- 
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live in a big city start off at 4 A.M., worrying 
about missing the boat, or a poor position on 
the vessel, and spend a dollar for fare on a 
steamer that takes hours and hours getting 
there, only to leave all too soon, and makes 
the return journey in record time, know little 
of the delights of sweet water angling. 

The publisher and I hied ourselves off to 
the town of Alford, Pa., last August. Alford 
is a little town in Susquehanna county that you 
reach after a picturesque ride through the 
slate, iron, cement and coal regions of North- 
ampton, Lehigh, Carbon and Lackawanna 
counties. We “broke” our journey at Scran- 
ton—as that was as far as we could get that 
day. Only a week before, Scranton had en- 
tertained the Pennsylvania Association for the 
Advancement of the Deaf. On our hotel reg- 
ister might be seen the names of the great and 
the near-great of that body. There was the 
graceful signature of B. R. Allabough, taking 
up all the space allotted to it and encroaching 
on that preceding as well as that following it. 
There, too, might be read A. L. E. Crouter, 
R. M. Ziegler, H. J. Haight, any of which 
would pass for a bank president’s autograph 
on a new ten-dollar bill. 

A sharp brief “Thos. Breen” conjured up 
many happy reminiscences of the jovial owner 
of that name! 


Scranton had fully recovered from the 
several thousand worded President’s address 
and had forgotten all about the honor that 
had just been hers. 

Early next morning our Phoebe Snow en- 
gine begun its long climb—there are a lot of 
long climbs out there—some trains require 
five locomotives to pull them up! You leave 
Ashley or Wilkesbarre stations for instance, 
and three quarters of an hour you are up in 
the mountains, way above the clouds and Ash- 
ley or Wilkesbarre, as the case may be, lays 
down in the valley looking for all the world 
like the model of a city you see laid out at one 
of the big expositions. 

For an hour and half, during which the 
engine keeps on up, up, up, we reach Alford. 
Here a carriage with our good host, Mr. H. 
D. Staats, handling a team of trotters, meets 
us and two miles up and over a mountain and 
we reach Ingleside Cottage, Upper Lake, New 
Milford, Penna. The lake is only a few steps 
from the house—a beautiful sheet of water 
is Upper Lake, a half mile long and an eighth 
of a mile wide, We place our outfit in the 


built-for-fishing bateau, and there it stays all 
night and all day for we are too far from 
civilization for any one to disturb or steal. 

Our first attempt yielded a mess of a dozen 
—not big fish—just plain sun-fish and perch. 


HARVESTING OATS—2500 FEET ABOVE SEA 


They are generally found together. There 
are big pickerel and five pound bass there too, 
but they are not to be caught except by gau- 
dilly painted lures that have turbine attach- 
ments and four-pointed nests of hooks which, 
when cast long distances and brought back 
skimming over the water result in taking 
the big game fish. We were fully prepared 
to catch them with this sort of bait, but evi- 
dently they were not prepared for our style 
of casting or trolling, though we tried at 
early morn and dewey eve., and by moon- 
light. So it was us again for the perch and 
the sun fish. My catches of the latter aver- 
aged a pound and a half a piece, while the 
perch were fair “pounders”— tho I had no 
scales to weigh them. 

[PusLisnEer’s Note—We think Mr. Pach 
overestimates the weight. His largest sun- 
fish couldn’t have weighed over a pound, while 
our perch were all little fellows of, say, three- 
quarters of a pound. They were good eat- 
ing though, just as the ten oz. trout is far 
finer food than the ten pound fluke.]—G. S. 
PoRTER. 

Sunday we did not do any fishing. Some 
people think Sunday fishing wrong, and any 
way it is against the law in Pennsylvania, so 
of course we did no fishing. Another reason 
we did not was because only four houses are 
in the neighborhood of Upper Lake, and one 
of them is occupied by the local game warden, 
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and fines are heavy—so it’s wrong to fish on 
Upper Lake on Sunday. 

But it isn’t wrong to start out at early morn 
and climb to the top of the mountain to des- 
cry New York state in the distance, or to take 
away one’s dinner appetite by testing a dozen 
varieties of apples, pears, peaches and wild 
gooseberries. Nor is it wrong to study the 
maple sugar industry, and note where the tap- 
ping and plugging is done, and learn how the 
big maple for a period of six weeks yields 
up buckets full of the sap that in one form or 
another adds so much of sweetness to life. 

And driving down the mountain to take our 
train home, we feel how much real joy the 
country puts into one’s heart and this joy is 
double distilled joy when we fish with a whole 
lake to ourselves and compared with—well 
what’s the use? A big steamboat at the fish- 
ing banks with seven hundred fishermen of 
six hundred fool varities, getting lines con- 
stantly tangled and cut—waiting patiently for 
hours for an untangle on the deck below, or 
two decks or three decks below, only to get 
one’s line back with hooks and sinker gone, 
and then re-rig and re-rig and repeat ad lib 
well, between that and the cheerful joy of 
Upper Lake is the difference between Polar 
Exploration while subsisting on discarded fur 
caps and being a guest at the St. Regis. 


A Trip to Wayne 


HEN it was announced that the an- 
W nual convention of the Pennsylvania 

Asssociation for the Advancement of 
the Deaf would convene this year in Scran- 
ton, Mrs. M. L. Purvis, mee Maria L. Hess, 
Mrs. Kate Hoopes and myself decided that 
we would defer a long-talked-of-much, anti- 
cipated visit to Wayne County and _ start 
in time to “take in” the assembly en route 


to Waymart, our objective point. 


Leaving Lancaster on the midnight express 
we went by way of Harrisburg to Sunbury, 
reaching that point just at sunrise. Chang- 
ing cars at Sunbury, we travelled over the 
Delaware and Hudson River road through 
some of the most picturesque and enchant- 
ing scenery along the beautiful Susequehanna, 
until at nine o’clock our train drew into the 
Scranton depot. Wending our way to the 
Court House, where the convention con- 
vened, we were charmed, not only with the 
beauty of the grounds surrounding the temple 


of justice, but also with the architectural 


beauty of the building itseslf. Of the con- 
vention, itseslf, I need say very little, save 
that it was a most enjoyable gathering and 
well worthy of a large attendance. 

Scranton can well be proud of her many 
beautiful parks, handsome government build- 
ings and local attractions of various kinds, 
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not the least of which are her large and busy 
coal mines. 

We spent two happy days in sight-seeing 
in and. around Scranton, leaving there on 
Saturday evening for Carbondale. From Car- 
bondale we went to Waymart, where we were 
the guests for three long and happy weeks 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. O. Dolph, who spared 
no pains to make our visit one long to be re- 
membered, 

During our stay with Mr. Dolph and family, 
we visited a coal mine near Forest City, which 
was a source of unalloyed enjoyment and won- 
der to us. We also paid many visits to Elk 
Lake, on the shore of which our host’s house 
is situated. Here boating and fishing are de- 
lightful while one never grows weary of the 
beautiful scenery along lake and upon moun- 
tain. 

We made several trips across the Moosic 
mountains, whose dense forests were once 
the home of great herds of elk, deer and wild 
cats, and where the deadly rattler still dwells 
in undisturbed peace. We saw the lonely cab- 
ins of the miners, many, many hundreds of 
feet above the level of the sea; the acre upon 
acre of burned forest left after the ravages 
of the forest fires and the many great fis- 
sures in the ground where the coal mines 
have so badly undermined the ground that 
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churches, stores, the homes of hundreds have 
been runined by cave-ins. 

We went up to Irving Cliff, one of the 
highest, most beautiful, and yet the most dan- 
gerous, of all the mountain ridges traversed 
by the railroad. From the highest point one 
can look down on either side more than a 
thousand feet over the rocky cliff that is really 
little less than a shelf. We thought of the 
fate that awaited us, should our train leave 
the tracks and be thrown down over that vast 
ledge of rock to death a thousand of feet be- 
low. 

When the day for our departure homeward 
came, we turned our faces regretfully upon 
the lovely lakes and hills that for three weeks 
had charmed us with their silent beauty. 

On our return to Scranton, we remained 
a day with Mr. and Mrs. Alex. Arnold and 
were taken by our hostess to the Dr. Everhard 
Museum in Luna Park. This is one of the 
most magnificient buildings in the city of 
Scranton, to which it was presented by Dr. 
Everhard some years since. It encloses one 
of the most complete, interesting and beauti- 
ful collection of animals, birds and reptiles 
ever brought together by a single individual. 
The mountain deer, elk, birds and other ani- 
mals are well worth going many a mile to see 
and there are a few collections in the state 
that can equal this one. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Aptos, you good old summer. 


Tue school term of 1909-1910 is already 
here. 


WE cannot begin our fall work with a better 
resolution than to “look pleasant.” 


WE have but one regret here upon 
A Single the threshold of the new school 
Regret year. Every nook and corner is 

full and there are a score and a 
half of little deaf ones knocking at our doors 
whom we have to deny. 


THe Inter-State Farr held 
The Great = annually in our city has, un- 
Inter-State der the able management of 

Col. Margerum, attained a 
dignity and importance that was scarce dream- 
ed of when it was opened some years ago. 
From a little local exhibition, with few ex- 
hibits, it has been developed into one that pres- 
ents the finest attractions procurable, and one 
that draws its patronage not only from all 
parts of the state, but from very many of the 
neighboring states, and the numerous and 
valuable prizes it offers has had a tremendous 
influence upon the stock, crops and manu- 
facturers of our great and growing common- 
wealth. The weather conditions, this year, 
and the attractions presented, were, by far, the 
best ever, and the Fair which closed on Satur- 
day surpassed any previous event in its his- 
tory, and left little to be desired. The Col- 
onel, with his accustomed generosity, made 
Friday our day, and Mr. Hurley, of the trac- 
tion lines, not to be outdone by the Colonel, 
placed special cars at our disposal, and saw 
that every child was placed at the gate, and 
taken home in comfort. And, such a day! 
The exhibitors vied with each other in mak- 
ing our little ones happy, and every moment 
was jewelled with a joy. If it is more blessed 
to give than to receive and we know it is to 
men and women like Col. Margerum, Mr. 
Hurley and the good people who did so much 
for us on Friday, then we are sure that they 
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are all resting to-day in the assurance of be- 
ing “thrice blessed.” 


THERE are few prettier little 
May’s Landing towns within our borders 
Renaissance than the county-seat of At- 

lantic County. Nestling in 
the pine and oak woods a few miles back of 
Atlantic City, with its beautiful Lake Lenape 
on the west, its Great Egg Harbor River 
winding among its cosy cottages and its miles 
of Main Street shadowed and cooled by gigan- 
tic oaks, it rivals in natural beauty any bor- 
ough of similiar size in the state. It was 
once the scene of great industry in the build- 
ing of sailing vessels, the manufacture of iron 
from bog-ore and the production of large 
quantities of charcoal, but the passing of the 
sailing vessel, and the depletion of the bog- 
ore and pine forests wiped out these industries 
and left May’s Landing for years a sleepy 
Hollow that it seemed would know no awak- 
ening. But of late, the pretty village has taken 
on new life and Pheenix-like is fast arising 
from its ashes. Seekers of suburban homes 
have discovered its beauty and healthfulness 
and not only the sites in the town itself are 
being rapidly taken up, but the whole sur- 
rounding district is fast developing into a 
fine farming country. Artesian well-water has 
been introduced, fine boulevards, extending 
in every direction, have been built, the public 
buildings have been improved until they are 
among the finest in the state, manufacturies 
have been started, and the once quiescent little 
village now presents a scene of activity that 
the old inhabitants never dreamed of. To the 
potent forces of the place have been added, 
during the past summer, a club that promises 
to give the district a still greater impetus. 
Its name, the May’s Landing Yacht Club, 
does not convey a full idea of its purpose, 
for besides especially encouraging aquatic 
sports, it will be a village improvement society, 
and a political and social power that will make 
itself felt throughout, not only the township 
but the whole district of which it is the centre. 
It has already enrolled three score of the most 
prominent residents of the county and as a 
power for good promises much for Atlantic 
City’s neighbor. One can scarce point to-day 
to a town in the southern part of our state 
whose future looks more bright. 


Ir Dear people had the same 

News, dread of photographers that 
Indeed photographers have of them 
they would not often have their 

pictures taken. The artist dislikes them not 
because of their infirmity, but because they 


take poor pictures, declares the New York 
Sun. 


“Why do they show up so badly in a pho- 
tograph?” asked a visitor in whose presence 
the complaint had been made. 

“I don’t know why,” was the reply, “but 
they do. Judging by their expression at the 
time, they must be expecting the camera to go 
off at a critical moment with a Fourth of July 
racket, and they are all on edge to hear it. 
Their eyes never look like other people’s eyes 
nor their noses like other people’s noses, nor 
their mouths like other people’s mouths. I 
suppose that is partly due to the difficulty in 


making them understand instructions. I may 
pose a deaf man before a camera ever so 
artistically, but before I get five feet away, 
he is again in the most dejected attitude. 

“ *Hold up your head,’ I shout to him. 

“He opens his mouth wide and encircles 
his ears with his palm. 

“ ‘What's that?’ he says. 

“T go back and jerk him into shape. We 
repeat that performance half a dozen times. 
By the time the poor fellow gets an inkling 
of the requirements of a photographic sub- 
ject he is in a state of nervous collapse that 
does not add to his physical attractiveness, 
but after all that preparatory tussle we do not 
like to postpone the great event, so we take a 
picture. Naturally it is not a good likeness. 
The man is not satisfied, neither am I, but it 
is not much use to repeat the performance, 
for he is not likely to get a better picture. 

“Although there is a strained, tense look 
on the pictured face of a deaf person which 
not even the pencil of the retoucher can soften, 
and if the photographer’s art were to be jud- 
ged by that small portion of his work he 
would soon suffer so in reputation that he 
would have to shut up shop.” 


Our esteemed contemporary may have an- 
other guess. 


Our last term was the bright- 
est and best we have ever had. 
The May trip to Philadelphia 
upon which not the slightest 
accident occurred, not an unkind word was 
spoken, not a single breach of discipline mar- 
red the run, was only one of the many days 
of harmony and progress.. The rest were all 
the same. And, the pleasure evinced by all 
upon returning to school! Doesn't it augur 
well? If our new term is half as good as the 
old in happiness and advancement we shall be 
more than satisfied. 


Bright Days 
to Come 


You only have to look once 
Only the Best at the splendid photo. of the 
for Them Vancouver School just sent 

us and into the bright faces 
of the big boys and girls who met in conven- 
tion there recently to know that in the matter 
of the education of the deaf, the state of 
Washington will be content with no second 
place. 


Tue changes in officials in 
the various schools for the 
deaf oi the country have 
been unusually numerous 
during the past year. The most recent is that 
in the head of the California Institution. Af- 
ter forty-four years of splendid work, Mr. 
Wilkinson relinquishes his post, and retires 
upon his well earned laurels. Happily he 
does not give up all connection with the school. 
He remains as Emeritius Principal, and the 
Berkeley School will continue to have the 
benefit of his long experience with deaf chil- 
dren. May they be blessed with his guidance 
for many year to come. 


Not Wholly 
Lost 


WE are not a little vain of the 
South Dakota teacher, once a 
pupil of ours, who takes such a 
pleasure and pride in her work, 
and who seems to be leaving such an impress 
for good upon it. 


The Right 
Sort 


Autumn is here. 


‘The leaves are already flying. 
Our buildings never looked nicer. 
The lawns were never so attractive. 


Bella Mendum, Mary’s sister, was a visitor 
last week. 


Babies Woepler and Tierney are growing 
like ill-weeds. 


A fine asphalt pavement is being laid on 
Chestnut avenue. 


Every year’s Fair is better than any of its 
predecessors. 


George Bedford had a fine trip up the Hud- 
son in August. 


The deaf of Newark had their annual pic- 
nic on the 17th of July. 


Professor Schurr called on Mabel Zorn, 
while she was at home. 


An occasional mosquito lingers to remind us 
of the good old summer. 


Hattie Alexander had her first ride in an 
auto, during the summer. 


Issac Lowe spent most of his vacation at 
hard work on his uncle’s farm. 


The boys are prolonging their baseball sea- 
son, this year, well into the fall. 


Pedestrian trips and photography promise 
to be favorite pastimes this fall. 


It is astonishing how some of the “kiddies” 
have grown during the summer. 


Vacation passed this year without a single 
serious mishap to any of the pupils. 


Quite a large number of the boys and girls 
attended the picnic at Newark, in July. 


We just wish an aeroplane would come 
this way. We have not seen one yet. 


The new paperings have been a great im- 
provement to the reception-room and office. 


The new Lincoln pennies and the Hudson- 
Fulton stamps have been matters of consider- 
able recent interest to us. 


Miss Wood has a fine collection of postal- 
cards gathered up during her summer's out- 
ing. 


Hans Hansen proudly boasts that he can 
now run a mowing machine as well as any 
man. 


A big white cat at the fair, named Mrs. 
North Pole, had two kittens named respec- 
tively Peary and Cook. 


_ Mr. McLaughlin and Mr. Cheatle both had 
a peep at the “goings on” in New York last 
week. 


Our halls have been re-laid with Cook A 


linoleum of latest pattern and now look very 
handsome. « 


Every one of our bird-friends have gone 
except the sparrows. Like the poor, they are 
always with us. 
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Who said that Friday was an unlucky day? 
It is the day we go to the fair, and is in- 
variably a beauty. 


Judging from what the children say, each 
one had a better time than any of the rest 
during the summer. 


Clara VanSickle has serious doubts as to 
the intelligence of her dog. She says it can- 
not even wash itself. 


Wainwright Pearsal is the proud possessor 
of a handsome Hudson-Fulton medal, sent 
him by his father on Tuesday. 


A fine new wheel from his father and a 
handsome suit from his mother cheered Ar- 
thur Blake on his way back to school. 


Nellie Tice reports having had one of the 
most enjoyable summers of her life. Nellie 
was with Mrs. Sheppard at Millville. 


For the first time in the history of the 
school a pair of wax-wings reared their little 
brood on our ground during the summer. 


School began promptly on the afternoon 
of the 15th and by the morning of the 16th 
everything was in perfect running order. 


The “Silent Workers” played their last 
game of baseball, for the season, on Saturday. 
They will now begin their basket-ball practice. 


There is no prettier corner in town than 
Chestnut and Hamilton avenues, with its hand- 
some High School, its beautiful Bethany 
Church and its pretty School for the Deaf. 


A shower of post-cards, a box from home 
and a dollar from his mother reminded An- 
thony Zachman that the 25th was his birth- 
day. 


Harry Dixon has gone to work with a will 
this fall and promises to be one of the very 
best boys in our Printing Department, ere 
long. 


Mr. McLaughlin says there are an hundred 
radiators in our Main Building, and Charley 
ought to know, for he has them to gild every 
summer. 


Adela Silberman arrived Sunday, bringing 
with her Sarah Hartman, of Newark. Sarah 
is sixteen years of age, but has never been 
to school. 


Little Master Campbell was the first arrival 
this fall. He came in all the splendor of a 
brand new fall suit and with a pocket full 
of pennies. 


Hans Hansen and Harry Dixon are paying 
especial attention to press work and the lino- 
type this fall and are making rapid advance- 
ment in both. 


Our children are about equally divided on 
the question as to whether Cook or Peary 
is entitled to the honor of having discovered 
the North Pole. 


Frank Mesick got a good position on the 
Paterson Evening Press, while at home, and 
will return to us no more. Frank is a fine 
boy and, doubtless, will do well 


The “much needed rest” of the summer had 
become a bit irksome to many of us, and 
pretty much all hands were glad to get back 
when the term opened. 


Col. Margerum has the sweetest little grand- 
daughter that ever was. He brought her up 
to the Grand Stand and introduced her to us, 
at the Fair, on Friday. 
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A little party composed of Alfred Greiff, 
Randall McClellan, Andrew McClay and 
Charles Colberg went nutting Saturday a week 
and met with fair success. 


Somehow the boys and girls did not get 
wind of the fact that there was going to be 
an eclipse of the planet Mars, while they were 
at home, and few of them saw it. 


In a half-tone of the Water-Gap we find 
Vallie Gunn smilingly paddling a large canoe. 
The question is how she got there, as she 
insists that she was never at the Gap._ 


Mr. Walker attended the meetings of the 
Committees at the Water-Gap on Monday, 
and the general meeting of the Board at Bel- 
videre, on Tuesday. 


Our motor-generator, so long a dream with 
us, at length, has materialized and we shall 
have it and our half-tone lamps and picture 
projector in operation in another week. 


Nellie Van Lenten, Margaret Renton, Ed- 
mund Beyer, Edward Scheiber, Elton Wil- 
liams, Joseph Whalen and Gustino de’ Amicis 
are among the brightest of our new arrivals. 


The reports from Miss Dellicker are most 
favorable, and her physician now hopes that 
she will be able to resume her place inher 
calss-room in the course of a very short time. 


Arthur Colberg says, considering what a 
great industry the catching of fish is in our 
state, that there ought to be a department 
wi to the exhibition of fish, at our State 

air. 


“Two Crowns,” “An Interesting Story,” 
“The Blessing of Labor,” “From the Hills,” 
“The Old Mill,” and a beautiful marine are 
the most recent acquisitions to our picture 
gallery. 


There has been no more interesting chapel- 
exercise this fall than that given by Mr. Lloyd, 
the other evening, in which he narrated his 
experiences at the Washington-Yukon Ex- 
position. 


Carmine Pace, Issac Lowe, Carl Droste, 
Arthur Blake Michael Grode, Mary Sommers, 
Minnie Brickwedel, and Mary Wingler are 
the monitors thus far appointed, and all are 
doing finely. 


Some light-fingered gentleman got into 
the locker-room, during the progress of the 
baseball game Saturday afternoon, and relieved 
Walter Hedden and Walter Throckmorton of 
all their loose change. 


John Piorkoski has left us for good, his 
father having taken up a farm in the far-off 
state of Washington. Mr. Walker received 
a letter from him, last week, in which he ex- 
presses himself as greatly pleased with his 
new home. 


Mr. Walker slipped across to New York 
long enough to occupy a seat furnished by 
the courtesy of Mr. Stanley Pearsal at the 
Victor ware-rooms of Stanley and Pearsal, 
on Fifth avenue, while the great parade of 
Tuesday was passing. 


Weddings are the order of the day. Am- 
ong the large number, invitations for which 
have come to our desk, are that of Mr. Bax- 
ter’s daughter, which took place on Saturday 
last and that of the daughter of Mr. Sloane 
which will be solemnized on Saturday next. 


Maude Griffith came pretty near having a 
very serious accident, while visiting an aunt, 
during the summer. She rocked against a 
table and upset a large lamp, setting the table 
on fire. Fortunately, however, her uncle was 
near and succeeded in subduing the flames be- 
fore much damage was done. 
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By R. E. Maynard, I7 Terrace Place, Yonkers, N. Y. 


THE National Fraternal So- 

ciety of the Deaf met in 
convention last summer, and, as 
was generally predicted, adopted 
a standard schedule of insurance rates to go 
into effect the first of January next on those 
members holding certificates of membership 
previous to the adoption. Therefore we can- 
not judge the effect of the new rates on the 
old membership until after the New Year. 
But I believe the action of the convention can 
safely be looked upon as timely and wise, pre- 
serving its future strength and usefulness, and 
judging by the number joining under the new 
rates it seems that the deaf have gained con- 
fidence and many new Divisions will be the re- 
sult, with the general trend toward youthful- 
ness in the new membership. It has been 
proved that the average number of days of ill- 
ness in a man is nine to eleven a year and 
dues amounting to $3.00 a year hardly seem 
sufficient to equal a sick benefit of $5. to $so. 
Maybe this matter will receive the attention of 
the next convention of the N. F. S. D. 


Fraternal 


Tnsurance 


HIS coluinn of the’ July 

WorKER containeda 
short talk"anent the idea of 
estblishing a National Home 
for the Aged and Infirm Deaf of the country. 
peing a last issue of the paper did not perniit 
Others interested to discuss the subject. fur- 
ther, so I go a little deeper into details this 
time and give figures that will prove more in- 
teresting and speak louder than words. I 
understand it is proposed to present a scheme 
for such an establishment at the 1910 conven- 
tion of the N. A. D., and unless more interest 
is shown by the great mass of the deaf, I fear 
the scheme will be bottled again, as was done 
some years ago at. St. Louis.- So far as can 
be learned, not a single State Association has 
appointed delegates to Colorado Springs next 
summer at. their conventions held this season, 
and previously only five organizations had so 
acted, meaning that about twenty bona fide 
delegates would be at the “Constitutional Con- 
gress.” This is tremendously good news to 
the Federation enthusiasts, no doubt, but to 
the wise it is sufficient to herald the death of 
any and all plans, and maybe of the N. A. D. 
itself. The death of their official paper in 


The National 


Rome Tdea 


Omaha, Neb., last August, shows which way 


the wind blows. 

The Union Printers’ Home for Aged and 
Infirm Printers is about the size the aged 
and infirm deaf of the country would require. 
It shelters an average of 147 residents. Of 
these forty to fifty occupy the hospital annex 
and tents. To construct and furnish the Main 
Building cost $70,114.44; building and fur- 
nishing the Hospital Annex, $22,082.54; sup- 
erintendent’s cottage, $3,400.00; laundry and 
machinery for same, $12,241.55. Added must 
be the barn and dairy buildings. These fig- 
ures seem rather high, yet the work was done 
when labor and materials were much cheaper 
than they are to-day. 

As to maintenance, salaries, permanent re- 
pairs and improvements, the great liberality 
of the International Typographical Union is 
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too well known and it would be idle to compare 
figures in this direction. From an average of 
46,000 members a per capita tax of 15 cents 
a month is collected to support the Home, and 
of this sum over $82,000 is yearly expended. 
The average monthly expenditure is about $6,- 
800 a month and the cost of maintenance per 
resident for the year was $504.15. .The cost 
of each meal served employees, visitors and 
residents was about 10 cents. While the meals 
are equal to any first class hotel in service, 
quality and quantity, the cost is meagre. The 
high per capita cost per resident is due to the 
high standard maintained in all departments, 
the frequent arrivals and departures of those 
admitted and consequent heavy transportation 
expense. Eliminating some of these ex- 
penses, the per capita should be about $288.00 
per year each resident. Comparing this with 
the per capita of $176.16 for each resident in 
the Pennsylvania Home for the Aged and In- 
firm Deaf, which is obtained after eliminating 
“extraordinary expenses,” it will be seen that 
the combination of all the aged and infirm 
deaf of the country under one roof and one 
management would cost on an average more 
than it would under present day circumstances, 
and not only that but a National Home for the 


for four miles. 


Captain Thomas Stewart, second; Eva, 


third, Comet, A. C. Abbott. 


Deaf would lack the financial backing of a 
great trade organization such as the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, whose receipts 
during the past year amounted to $478,773.95 
and the expenditures $458,061.73. Balances 
in its General Fund are $98,961.30, and in 
its Old-Age Pension Fund $159,767.17, repre- 
senting the handling of a grand total of $716,- 
790.20 during the year. 

While a National Home for the Aged Deaf 
seems on paper a grand idea and an object 
worthy of achievement, on second thought, 
with a liberal use of our gray thinking matter, 
it presents obstacles which appear insurmount- 
able when we come to look for the support 
necessary to accomplish the same. The deaf 
population of the country does not promise 
much, does not amount to anything, never did 
and never will. Why, even those newspapers 


for the deaf which claim or have claimed to: 


represent 50,000 deaf-mutes in the United 
States, when we come to look over their 


OFF FOR THE MOTOR BOAT RACES 
May’s Lanpine, N. J., Aug. 28—The first annual regetta of the May’s 
Landing Yacht Club was held this afternoon over the Catawba Reach 
Course on the Great Egg Harbor River, before a large crowd of motor 
boat enthusiasts, and the initial meet was for trophies offered by the newly 
organized club. Prior to the races a motor boat parade was held in which 
nearly all the craft of the club and a number of outside boats, gayly de- 
corated, participated. The day was ideal for the races and the course was 
The first contest was of the small motor boats class and 
was won by Lawyer Eldon Walker, of Trenton, sailing the Anita, Imp. 
Captain S$. K. Moore, 
_ Speed boat class handicap, first prize, Alert, Captain A, B. Entwisel, of 
Philadelphia; second, Lechattion, Professor B. F. Garrett, of Philadelphia ; 


columns week after week, we see representa- 
tion of about 450 instead of 50,000. If there 
is any one who can convince wise thinkers 
that 10,000 deaf-mutes can and will support 
a National Home for the Aged Deaf upon 
a per capita basis of $250.00 per year for 
each resident, then we’ll admit that the mill- 
ineum has partly arrived. To do this we must 
have pleasant dreams that the 60 to 80 acre 
site will be given gratis, that finely worded 
letters to the Carnegies, Sages, Rockefellers 
and Harrimans will result in total donations 
of $125,000 for buildings, and that 10,000 
réal, living, capable deai-mutes will give three 
dollars every year to support the noble pile of 
sandstone and brick. Note well that the num- 
ber can never be -less than 10,000 at $3.00 
Perhaps we may hear from the more strenuous 
and imaginative auburn-haired among us of 
a plan to build free of cost out of hollow tile 
cement blocks, or cinder cement, to settle the 
issue between two factions of a great political 
party, to prove the stability of their stock in 
trade and end the Building Code muss of a 
great city. I lay down my hammer here in 
the hope that others can convince me I ought 
to bury it in regard to the National Home idea. 


(Continued from 


page 9) 
We also had the 
pleasure, while at 


Lwna Park, of wit- 
nessing the wonder- 
ful acrobatic feats 
of the Gail Broth- 
ers, who are among 
the most celebrated 
bicycle riders in this 
country, if not in 
the world. 
Another thing 
which pleased us 
very much was 
viewing the hand- 
some statue of Ab- 
raham Lincoln, 
‘presented the city of 
Scranton by the 
Italians, who, some 
years ago, were em- 
ployed on the trolley 
lines of the city and 
who as a slight ap- 
preciation of the 
kindness with which 
they were treated by 
the people of Scran- 
ton generally, erect- 
ed the monument as. 
a lasting reminder 
of the same. The 
sons of Italy are 
noted for their skill a sculptors and the Lin- 
coln statue surely does them credit. Leaving 
Scranton on Saturday, September 4th, we 
went to Harrisburg, crossed the fine bridge in 
sight of the Capitol and went out to lovely 
little Enola, where we remained over Sunday, 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Webster. 
GrertRuDE McDownkry. 


third. 


Every Protestant congregation in Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., has, through its minister in charge, offered 
the use of its place of worship to the congregation 
of St. Bernard’s Caholic Church until such time 
as a new church may be built to replace the edifice 
destroyed by fire last week. The Methodists were 
the first to make the offer and were quickly followed 
by the Presbyterians and Episcopalans. While- 
deeply grateful for the proffered asSistance the: 
priests of St. Bernard’s have arranged to have ser- 
vices in the opera house so long as temporary- 


quarters are necessary.—Catholic Deaf-Mute. 


A GROUP OF “WADE GIRLS,” 
South Dakota School 


Worker will enjoy reading a letter from 
South Dakota, and a brief description of 
the School for the Deaf there. 

This school is situated about a mile and a 
half east of the city of Sioux Falls—the “big- 
gest little town” in the United States. It is 
built on high ground overlooking the entire 
town on the west, and with a fine view of the 
river and country on the south. 

The school was founded about twenty-eight 
years ago, and was for more than twenty 
years under the superintendency of a 
deaf man, Mr. James Simpson. He was 
succeeded by Miss Dora Donald, who 
was succeeded two years ago by Mr J. 
D. McLaughlin, the present incumbent. 
Mr. McLaughlin is a most kind and con- 
siderate Superintendent, and although 
yet a new man in the profession, seems 
already to have gained a considerable 
amount of knowledge in the art of teach- 
ing the deaf and their needs. He sin- 
cerely desires to do his best for the deaf 
children entrusted to his care, and to 
make every one comfortable and happy. 
_ . The literary department is looked after 

by the efficient principal, Miss Francis 
McKinley... Miss McKinley and Mr. L. 
M. Hunt teach the advanced class, and 
the writer teaches the intermediate class, 
while Mazie Britt and Mrs. M. L. Simp- 
son have charge of the primary manual 
classes, and Miss Rachel Dawes, and 
Miss Mae McKinley, the primary oral 
classes. 

Though the South Dakota School is not yet 
well known in an educational way, it would 
be hard to find more earnest workers in 
schools anywhere, for these teachers not only 
give their best efforts to their pupils during 
school hours, but also a great many hours out- 
side of the school-rooms are daily devoted to 
the interests of their pupils. 

A few years age a Literary Society was 
organized by Mr. L. M. Hunt, and named in 
honor of the first Superintendent, “The Simp- 
son Literary Society.” The meetings are 
held every other Saturday night, and are the 
source of great interest to the pupils. Small 
fees are paid, also fines for absence and at the 
end of the year this money is used for an ex- 
cursion. 


On the 22nd of May this year twenty-six 
of the pupils who are members of the S. L. S. 
had their annual picnic some five or six miles 
out in the country, and the writer was in- 
vited to chaperone the girls. 


We drove to the place decided upon for the 
picnic ground in a large wagon and spent 
much of the day fishing in the Sioux river. 


P Wore the readers of THE SILENT 


Plenty of fish were caught to supply the pic- - 
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South 
Dakota 


—BY— 
CORA MARGARET REED 


es 


nickers and their friends with fresh fish for 
breakfast next morning. 

A cloth was spread on the grass by the 
river bank for the picnic dinner and supper. 
For supper a large chicken was bought from 
a nearby farmer, and dressed by the “Cow 
puncher” and broiled over a camp fire, and 
never did a chicken cooked on the finest kit- 
chen stove have such a delicious flavor. 

It does us good to get to nature once in 
a while, and to throw aside conventionalities. 


A GROUP AT THE “BIG TREE,” 
South Dakota School 


Cooking for a picnic dinner, or making hot 
coffee over a camp fire for a skating party is 
very common in the West, but I have never 
been in a party where it was done in the East. 

Mr. Hunt took a number of pictures of the 
picnickers, among which was one of a group 
at the base of a great tree, which I have no 
doubt, rivals in size, any tree found in New 
Jersey, and South Dakota does not boast of 
trees. Mostly the land lies in treeless prairies. 

The South Dakota Associataion for the Ad- 
vancement of the Deaf met in convention 
at Sioux Falls, June 4th—7th, and the dele- 
gates were hospitably welcomed to the school 
by Supt. McLaughlin, who proved himself 
not only the friend of his pupils, but also a 
friend of the adult deaf of the state, and left 
nothing undone that could add to the comfort 
and homefeeling of his guests. 

Mr. C. H. Louches was re-elected President 
of the Association. Mr. T. H. Jewell, Sec- 
retary, and Mr. 1. M.. Hunt was choosen as 
delegates to the National Association of the 
Deaf, which meets at Colorado Springs, Col., 
next year. Mr. Hunt’s election was a most 
satisfactory one to those who know him well, 
for they feel sure he is the man that will cre- 
ditably represent the deaf of South Dakota. 


“SOUTH DAKOTA’S VERSATILE MAN.” 


South Dakota School for the Deaf 


I think the climate of South Dakota is de- 
lightful. Some days are very warm, but there 
are generally cool winds, and cool evenings, 
and the climate in general throughout the state 
is very healthful. 

The scenery, too, is pretty to those who 
like the plains or prairies. The falls of Sioux 
River were once very beautiful, but much of 
their natural beauty has been destroyed to 
make the waterpower for the new electric plant 
built there. 


Such is the spirit of the times. 
= 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 17.—\Believing 
that deaf-mutes would make good opera- 
tors for the puncturing and tabulating 
machines to be used in compiling the re- 
turns of the next census, Secretary Na- 
gel, of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, is inclined to appoint them 
to such positions, if capable ones apply. 

This work requires great care in its 
performance for the reason that there is 
no way to obtain a check on the result, 
and the secretary can see no reason why 
the deaf and dumb should not be especial 
ly efficient. 

A large number of machines will be 
used when the census statistics come in. 
They will cost considerably less than 
the department estimated in its original 
figures —Philadelphia North American. 


There is a school for the deaf at Waratah, 
Australia, under the charge of the Dominican Nuns, 
The sisters say: “We make every effort in our 
power to secure all the Catholic children who are 
capable of receiving instruction; but as this is a 
purely educational establishment, we cannot keep any 
who are mentally deficient. 

“We still find that the Combined System of com- 
municating with and instructing the Catholic deaf 
mutes gives the best results, for it embraces every 
system and every means of opening and developing 
the imprisoned and darkened minds of these afflict- 
ed children. We have the words of encouragement 
of many leading masters and teachers of the deaf 
throughout the world to support us in our choice 
and adoption of this system. 

“The vexed question of systems and their success 
weuld certainly be of less importance in our eyes 
did we not deem above all, and before all, the cul- 
tivation and care of our pupils’ souls. Of a great 
benefactor and life-long teacher of the deaf—himself 
a pupil of the Abbe Sicard, disciple and successor 
of the Abbe de l’Epee—it has been written that the 
one thing he and his little band of zealous teachers 
had, which gave dignity, meaning and sacredness to 
all their work, was a strong unwavering faith that, 
in the case of every child confided to their charge 
they were laying the indispensable foundation of 
both temporal and eternal happiness.” 
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National Association gf the Deaf 
Federation. 


(Reprint from the Northwest Silent Observer) 

Wuereas, Plans for the re-organization of the 
National Association of the Deaf are now under 
consideration ; 

Resolved, That the N. A. D. should be organ- 
ized along lines that will secure the largest possible 
membership of representative deaf throughout the 
country ; 

“Resolved, That this end can be best secured by 
making membership open to individuals and to 
local clubs and societies rather than by confining 
it to state Associations.” 

Passed unanimously by the P. S$. A. D. May 
2, 1909. 

There was a lively discussion of the proposed 
federation of the N. A. D. at the last meeting of 
the Puget Sound Association of the Deaf. Mr. 
Olof Hanson explained the present rules, and the 
changes proposed at the Norfolk Convention by 
the Committee on Federation which are now under 
consideration. 

Under the present constitution any deaf person 
can become a member by sending one dollar to the 
Treasurer, and may continue as member by paying 
50 cents a year. If he attends a convention he can 
vote; otherwise he has no voice in the proceedings. 

The report of the Committee on Federation, as 
printed in the Proceedings of the Norfolk Conven- 
tion, proposes a radical change. It does away with 
individual membership altogether, and substitutes 
therefor state associations through properly accredit- 
ed delegates. Each state is entitled to one vote for 
every ten members in the State Association. Each 
state when admitted pays dues equal to 15 per cent 
of the membership dues; and afterwards 10 per 
cent of its membership dues, payable every three 
years. 

Under this plan a person from a state that does 
not have a state association would have no standing 
whatever at a convention of the N. A. D. Anda 
person who did not happen to belong to a state 
association would have no standing unless he first 
went and joined the state association. Apparently 
this plan is designed to build up the state associa- 
tions by compelling the deaf of each state, first, to 
form a state association; and, secondly, to join it, 
willy nilly, before they can have any say in the 
N. A. D. 

In my opinion this is radically wrong and the 
American deaf will not stand for it. 

A good deal has been said about “the Tilden 
Plan.” I do not myself, and doubt if anybody else, 
knows exactly what it is. But as I remember it, 
it has some good points. One of these provides 
for representation of local clubs and socities. 

There is no need for a radical change. The 
present organization is the outgrowth of past experi- 
ence. All that is needed is to amend the Constitu- 
tion so that those who cannot attend conventions, 
may still have a voice in the proceedings through 
proxies. 

What the N. A. D. needs is two things: 
money; second, general interets. 


first, 


To limit membership to state associations would 
result in very small income. Take the New York 
State Association for example. It has, I believe, 
about fifty members, paying $1.00 every two years, 
or 50 cents a year. Ten per cent of this to the 
N. A. D. would be 5 cents a year for each member, 
or 15 cents in three years, or $7.50 from the entire 
state in three years. Now take a single local club 
with 50 members, each paying 25 cents a year, would 
give us $38.50 in three years as against $7.50 from 
the state association. There are at least a dozen 
such societies in New York, and if all could be 
induced to join and pay 25 cents for each member 
we should have $462.00 every three years as against 
$7.50 by the other plan. 


Of course the state association might grow larger; 
but where local conditions do not favor such growth 
I doubt very much if the National Association could 
materially foster it. Where conditions are favor- 
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able state associations will grow without any as- 
sistance from the National Association as is shown 
in Minnesota with a membership of two hundred. 
Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania and other states also 
have strong state associations. 

As to arousing interest in the N. A. D., the local 
societies which meet frequently are far more suitable 
than the state associations which meet once in two 
te five years, and so much of the time is given to 
social pleasures that there is hardly any time for 
serious deliberation. 

The point has been raised, how to prevent re- 
peaters, i.e., if one is a member of more that one 
society, he would have more than one vote. In 
reply, I would not prevent them at all, but welcome 
them. One would have to be a member of ten 
societies to gain one vote, and if he is willing to 
pay 25 cents through each society, I don’t see as 
the N. A. D. need to kick. With the same condi- 
tions open to the whole country no harm would 
be -done. 

Others present were then asked to present their 
views. 

Mr. Koberstein spoke of his attendance at two 
state associations. They were chiefly gatherings 
to have a good time with very little chance for 
serious attention to National affairs. 

Mr. Gutsin agreed with Mr. Hanson that local 
socities which meet frequently were better adapted 
for arousing and maintaining interest in the N. A, 
D. than state associations with meetings few and 
far between, and too many outside attractions te 
divert the interest of those attending. 

Mrs. Hanson said that one man can lead a horse 
to the water; but twenty can not make him drink. 
One man may tell an applicant for membership in 
the N. A. D. that he must first join his state associa- 
tion; but the whole power of the N. A. D. can not 
make him join it, if he don’t want to. Human 
nature must be taken into consideration in formulat- 
ing a plan that will attract members to the N. A. D. 
To limit membership to state associations would 
be a serious mistake. Open the doors so that all 
interested in the N. A. D. may join, whether 
through state associations, through local clubs, or 
as individuals, 

President Wright related his experience. with the 
N. A. D. He had sent in his dollar, received a 
receipt, and that was all he knew from persona! 
experience that there was..such a thing as the 
N. A. D. He thought that local clubs were the 
proper medium for interesting the deaf generally 
in the affairs of the N, A. D. iaae 

Others present expressed views. substantially in 
accord with those cited above. 

Mr. Hanson again took the floor and said that 
he was aware that in advocating the plan proposed 
we were buckling against some of the oldest and 
brainiest members of the N. A. D- But sober 
second thought will convince any fair-minded person 
that to limit representation to state associations °s 
impracticable, and far more good will come from 
admitting local clubs to membersnip. 

Another objection to limiting membership to state 
associations is this: The most influential deaf in 
several states are the teachers. Part of the work 
of the N. A. D. will be to stand up for the sign 
language. The teachers cannot well take an active 
part in this, and hence the state association could 
not assert its full strength. But the National As- 
sociation having no local ties, could enter the fray 
without reservation. : 

Again the state associations are hardly more. re- 
presentative of the states than the present N. A. D 
is of the nation. Many of the brightest deaf do 
not attend the conventions. But most of them are 
to be found in the local societies. 

There are a number of states, such as the Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, and many southern states, that as 
yet are not ripe for state associations. Yet there 
are a number of deaf in each who would be valuable 
as members of the N. A. D. i 

In providing for voting by proxy, it is not intend- 
ed that the proxies shall vote on each and every 
question before a convention. That would be too 


cumbersome. Most questions would be voted on 
by those in attendance as individuals. Voting by 
proxy should be limited to certain questions, such 
as the election of officers, selecting place for meet- 
ing, and other important questions affecting the 
deaf of the whole country. 

Provison must also be made for presenting cer- 
tain enterprising persons from getting control of 
a convention by securing a majority of the proxies. 
This can be done by limiting the number of proxies 
which one person may vote. These, however, are 
matters of detail to be adjusted at the proper time. 

A vote on the resolutions printed at the head of 
this article was then taken and passed without a 
dissenting vote. 

Mr. Oscar Regensburg, on his way from Chicago 
to Los Angeles, stopped over in Seattle and honored © 
the meeting with his presence. He had been out 
seeing the city in an automobile and arrived at the 
hall just after the vote on the above was taken 
Being a member of the Committee on Federation, 
it was regretted that he did not arrive in time to 
see the discussion. However, he had previously dis- 
cussed the matter with Mr. Hanson, and in private 
conversation he stated that, while he had been in 
favor of limiting representation to state associations, 
after hearing the arguments advanced, he was dis- 
posed to favor admiting local societies to member- 
ship on a plan like that proposed. 

Otor Hanson. 


An October Carol 


“The melancholy days have come; 
The saddest of the year;” 
The carpet decks the clothesline, 
Incessant whacks we hear; 
The best bed’s in the kitchen, 
The bed clothes strew the hall, 
The pictures lie upon the floor 
While Biddy dusts the wall; 
We eat cold meat and crackers 
From a tipsy kitchen chair, 
For this is glad house-cleaning time 
So free from toil and care! 


The neighbors line our fences 
And a hasty census take 

Of all the pots and pans we have 
And speculations make, 

If it was bought with solid cash 
Or on the installment paln, 

While we rescue our provisions 
From the hasty garbage man! 

And life is gay and careless-like ; 
It makes one want to roam— 

To hie away—because our folks 
Are cleaning house at home! 


The melancholy days are here! 
The days of soap and brush; 

Stove polish daubs the good wife’s nose, 
There’s a pie on Wagner’s bust! 

The piano holds ten frying pans, 
The bath tub’s jammed with books, 

The women-folk! ah! who could tell 
What are they by their looks! 

Sing hoy! The glad home cleaning time— 
The days of dust and soap; 

It is a gladsome (?) sight to see, 
While you pack your telescope! 

GertrupE M. Downety- 
LANCASTER, October, I909. 


Appreciates It 


i hope you will long continue to edit the paper, 
for I know that a large number, and an increasing 
one, of the deaf appreciate it most highly. It is 
unique and unlike other papers of the deaf. 

AcatHa Hanson. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 


Now is the time to renew your subscription 
to the Sent WorKER. 


Chicago Restaurants That are 
Different 


HOW SOME Of THEM UTILIZE THE SIGN-LANGUAGE-- 
ALSO DIFFERENT. 


N hunting up restaurants that were different we 
| first went to the old-fashioned, or wigwag, res- 
taurant. This style of eating place has been 
more or less exploited, but it is always interesting. 
We knew that the affable colored person who trans- 
mitted our order to the cook wceuld perform more 
or less interesting didoes in sending in his “C. Q. 
D.” wireless according to the intricacies of our order 
“We'll take,” said the artist quickly, “two ham 
and egg sandwiches, in one the egg straight up, but 
in the other fried on both sides; also two coffees, 
one ‘Boston,’ with hot milk poured in the cup first, 
the other a ‘cholly white.’ ” 

A “cholly white,” it might be explained here, is 
a coffee with whipped cream gracefully ornament- 
ing the top. 

The waiter gravely bowed and stepping into the 
aisle slapped his hands twice together with as much 
gusto as though he were attending the theater on 
a first night and calling “author, author.” 

After he had slapped his hands the waiter shot 
his right hand straight out from his body twice. 
The first time his hand went out it was opened wide, 
but the second time his fist was clinched. Then he 
shot his left hand twice into the air, the second 
time with the fingers wide spread. We waited and 
soon appeared our frugal repast just as we had 
ordered it. 

A man came in and ordered scrambled eggs, 
bacon fried to a crisp,dry toast and coffee. 

“Slap, slap,” went the hands of the colored waiter 
Binns. : 

He put one hand up into the air and waved it 
around violently. 

“He’s scrambling the eggs,” observed the artist. 
Then the waiter slapped his hands together in front 
of his face and finished by poking his left hand up 
into the air. 

Next appeared a messenger boy, who wanted two 
hot chicken sandwiches, one with plenty of butter 
and tomato catsup spread on it, the other just but- 
tered and with no catsup. 

‘An’ put ’em in a sack,” said the messenger boy. 

“Tere is where Hero Binns falls down,” said the 
artist. 

The waiter never curled an eyelash. He gave 
his warning signal as before and, putting his hands 
together, pulled them twice against his left shoulder. 
Then he put his right hand under his left elbow 
and moved it briskly upward. Next he waved his 
right hand in a sweeping semi-circle outward. 

“Did that last part of the Delsarte stand for 
‘Never mind the catsup in the second sandwich,’ ” 
observed the artist, “or was that a request to put 
the feed in the bag?” 

We could not determine, but anyway the two sand- 
wiches soon arrived in a little paper bag. The mes- 
senger boy inspected them and found one chicken 
sandwich neatly and artistically smeared with to- 
‘mato catsup, while the other was merely smeared 
with oleomargarine: 2 

“That colored person,” said the admiring artist, 
indicating the waiter, “has got Binns beat a mile. 
If he had been on the Republic when it was wrecked 
he would have had ham sandwiches, suits of clothes, 
stimulants, theater passes, snow shoes, life belts, 
hot coffee and apple pie coming through the air 
for the passengers five minutes after the accident. 
All he would have done would have been to walk 
the bridge and slap his hands and wave his arms 
around.” : 

From the restaurant we passed to another on 
Madison street, where history says the wireless 
system of sending in C. Q. D.’s for ham and eggs 
and coffee, and sinkers was invented. But this res- 
taurant has improved on the old plan, and now has 
a system which might be termed the refined wig- 
wag, and which the proprietor prides himself is 
not only practicable, but extremely genteel. 

He noticed that his patrons were distracted from 
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their meals by the vigorous hand-slapping and the 
frantic gesticulations of the waiters. So he worked 
out a brand-new idea that is now in fine running 
order. He taught his waiters to use signs in trans- 
mitting orders to the cook, but to use nice quiet 
signs and not to alarm his guests into thinking that 
the waiter had been suddenly taken in a violent fit. 
He devised a sign-language, in which the motions of 
the waiter should be such as would pass unobserved 
by the guest, while being fraught with ham-and-egg 
ineaning to the cook. 

As the cook from his position in the kitchen 
could not see the refined signs, a lookout was em- 
ployed, who sits in a little box above the kitchen, 
from which he commands a view down the long 
restaurant room. The lookout translates the signs 
made by the waiter, both for the benefit of the cook 
and of the waiter who made the signals. 

It would be very hard to understand the system 
without an experienced guide, so we went with 
George. George is a collector of restaurants. He 
collects restaurants and studies them like other men 
do bugs and stamps and coins. He considers res- 
taurants the most interesting things in the world, 
and he prowls around the streets every meal time 
looking for a new one. When he found this refined 
wireless message restaurant he was so pleased that 
he went back to it three or four times, which with 
George is a most unusual thing. 

“Here’s the done,” said George, as we halted 
outside for final instructions. “The waiters have 
been instructed, apparently, to pass the word about 
the eats without attracting the guests’ attention. 
For instance, you say you want fried eggs straight 
up, some toast and coffee. The waiter says ‘Have 
a paper, sah,’ and he passes you the paper. If you 
happen to notice you will see him fixing his necktie 
with one hand or robbing his left ear or flicking the 
side of his face or making some other perfectly 
natural motion. A second later, if you listen, you 
will hear the man away at the other end of the room 
up in the lookout box sing out: ‘Fried eggs, straight 
up, toast and coffee. See? Now everybody think 
up something different and make the order some- 
thing to freeze the waiter. And watch him all the 
time.” 

We paraded quietly into the restaurant and an 
obsequious waiter bustled up and asked for our 
orders. 

“Truffled humming birds’ tongue, frozen pate de 
foi gras and a glass of whale’s milk,” said the 
artist carelessly. 

George immediately grew peevish. 

“Now, nothing like that,” said George in an irri- 
tated tone. “This is on the square what I’ve been 
telling you.” 

“You said to give him a difficult order,” replied the 
artist. “I did.” 

“Yes, but nothing like that. 
order off this bill of fare.” 

We took the bill of fare, which was several feet 
long, almost, and glanced over it. The artist pre- 
pared himself for a great effort. 

“Waiter,” he said, “I want oranges, oatmeal and 
two boiled eggs. One must be fresh.” 

“All right, said George, rising in sudden anger. 
“lf we’re just a bunch of little kids let’s go down 
to the dairy parlor and feed upon milk. Come on; 
I'm done.” 

The artist looked sad. “That's all right, waiter,” 
he said. “Now listen. Here’s what I want to eat. 
Oranges, oatmeal, three eggs scrambled, but not 
cooked hard, see. Also some toast just browned 
over lightly, not baked hard. And coffee.” 

The eyes of the expendition were now fastened 
firmly on the waiter. 

“Yassah,” he said, and he carelessly ran his fingers 
around ‘his collar. eek 

“Have a papah, sah,”.said the waiter, as he passed 
his hand- over the. forehead while his left hand 
rested on his hip. 3 

“What is yo’ ohdah, sah?” said the waiter, sud- 
denly, to George. 

“Listen,” said George, in a low aside. 

From the lookout box in the far end of the room 


Here, you have to 
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we heard a chanting refrain: “Oranges, oatmeal, 
three scrambled soft, toast just easy, coffee.” 

“Talk about Binns,” said George, in triumph. 
“Hain't it great?” 

Geore scanned the bill of fare and allowed that 
he would have two eggs with a one-minute boil, 
pork chops well done and hot rolls, with a glass 
of half and half, which means cream and milk. 

“Nice day, sah,” said the waiter, as he rubbed his 
hands together and then flicked a little dust off 
George’s coat. “Yo’ say yo’ want the po’k chops 
well done, yesah. The waiter dropped his right 
hand on his hips and then flicked an imaginary fly 
off his left ear. 

“One minute or two, pork chops well done, half 
half half,” said the distant voice in the lookout box. 

George smiled with a proud and and happy look, 
“What's the answer?” asked George, in triumph. 

““Mar-vel-le-ous,” said the artist. 

A man and woman came in, and after debating 
the bill of fare for some minutes told the wa ter 
they wanted a nice little steak for two. 

“Rare or well done,” asked the waiter. 

“Well done,” said the woman. 

Then baked potatoes were decided on and two 
orders of buckwheat cakes with maple syrup and 
coffee. 

Dat’s a terrible fiah in town this mohnin,” said the 
waiter, as he arranged the napkins and the forks. 
He held a knife in his hand for a moment and then 
dropped it on the table. 

“Part of the message,” whispered George. 

Next the waiter dropped his hand on the back of 
a chair, then he bent down to pick something off 
the floor. He fixed his tie with his left hand and 
pressed his right hand over his brow. 

“Steak, double, well done, baked, buckwheat, 
maple, coffee, two,” came the distant voice of the 
lookout. 

The C. Q. D. had been heard. Alrcady the good 
ship “Cook” loaded with skillets, steak, potatoes and 
coffee, was dashing to the rescue. 

We finally finished our: frugal repast and march- 
ed. out, with George smiling in happy triumph— 
Richard Henry Little in the Chicago Record-Herald. 


Deaf and Dumb, Wins Athletic 
Honors at Harvard 


Born deaf and dumb, George Draper Osgood, 
scion of one of Boston’s best known and oldest 
families and nephew of Governor Draper, is, at the 
age of 21, not only one of the most proficient stu- 
dents at Harvard, but also one of the best known 
all-round athletes and the wrestling champion of 
the college in the 135-pound clas3. 

A clever writer, Osgood stands very high in his 
studies; but asidesfrom this he is also an expert 
oarsman, a clever football playcr, an enthusiastic 
automoblist, is good at tennis and golf, knows the 
fistic art, and has to his credit a total of 838 out 
of a possible tooo in Harvard strength test. 


TRAVELLED ABROAD 

From 1890 to 1904 Osgood went to the Chauncy- 
Hall School. The next year he spent abroad, travel- 
ling'in Egypt, Greece, Italy, Spain and other foreign 
lands. When he returned to this country he started 
in at Noble & Greenough’s School, and there pre- 
pared for Harvard. 

It was at this school that he began to attract 
notice as an athlete. He played on the second foot- 
ball team and rowed on the second; crew, His 
schoolmates unite in saying that the only reason that 
he didn’t make both the first eleven and the first 
crew was because he could not get the signals or 
hear the orders of the coxswain. 

At games that did not require signals or quick 
obedience to orders he was very quick to attain pro- 
ficiency. His tennis playing was fast, accurate and 
bewildering. His golf playing was consistent, and 
he had high rating in the Massachusetts handicaps” 
of three years ago, 

He took boxing lessons for over five years and 
is a very clever exponent of he fistic art. His 
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training in this respect stood him in good stead 
more than once while on his trip abroad, he says. 
HIRES FELLOW STUDENTS 

Although Osgood can understand the speech of 
a person who is directly in front of him and talk- 
ing straight at him, it is impossible for him to 
distinguish a word of what lecturing professors are 
saying. He is therefore forced to hire other stu- 
dents to take down the lecture notes for him. He 
pays them from 10 to 25 cents a lecture. 

None of his predecessors, he states, makes any 
allowances for the difficulties under which he is 
laboring, but he also adds that he does not want 
them to, for his marks are generally high. 

Just at present he is deeply interested in the 
formation of a Harvard University Wrestling As- 
sociation. Associated with him are several promi- 
nent upper clasmen, who are also deeply interested 
in the project. 

Osgood, although only a Freshman, is widely 
known in college circles, and is very popular, but 
says that a lot of men know him whom he does 
not know. He attributes. this to the fact that other 
men can talk about others among themselves, and 
get a better grasp on names and faces, while he 
has to rely on himself alone. 

A CAMERA DEVOTEE 

He has gone far deeper into photography as an 
art than have some professional photographers. 
The camera -which he uses is a very high grade 
machine, seldom seen except in the hands of pro- 
fessionals. He develops and prints his own pictures. 

An article from Mr. Osgood’s pen has already 
attracted a great deal of attention and favorable 
comment. It is on deafness in a recently published 
book entitled “In a New Century.” 

He converses with his friends by writing his 
questions, remarks and answers on little cards, with 
which his pockets are always filled. He writes 
very swiftly and legibly, and is able to convey as 
many ideas as do those who have the full power 
of speech. Since he has been in college, he has 
done all of his non-conversational writing on a type- 
writer. He taught himself to run it, and can write 
at the rate of 95 words per minute. 

He says that he has a very hot temper, and is 
often obliged to struggle with himself to hold it 
in check. Asked to specify concerning some of the 
difficulties he had got into on the other side of 
the water, he took out one of his little cards and 
wrote on it rapidly, “Most of them were because [ 
was hot-headed. Had one on the Nile. We were 
both foolish, and were pulled apart by one kitten 
we couldn't strike. Row was over a bucket of 
water, if I remember.” 

Harvard men are deeply interested in the work 
he is doing and in the progresss he has made, and 
much is expected of him in the future——Boston 
Post, May. 16, ’o9. 


Blind Prodigy’s Chance 


Kathryn May Frick, the 7-year-old deaf, dumb 
and blind daughter of William Frick, of this city, 
in whose interest an appropriation of $2,000 for 
tuition was made to the Mt. Airy Institution of 
the Blind, entered that Philadelphia school to-day. 

The little girl was accompanied from her home 
in this city by Julia Foley, one of the instructors 
at the school, who will at once begin instructions 
along the lines which enabled Helen Keller to gain 
such marvelous use of her faculties. 

Little Miss Frick was stricken with scarlet fever 
three years ago and lost her sight, speech and hear- 
ing.—Philadelphia Record, June 3. 


Miss Annabel Kent, the talented deaf lady of East 
Orange, stopped off in Trenton for a few days 
recently, on her way to Pasenda, California, where 
she expects to join her mother. It is likely she 
will spend the winter there. Miss Kent is at work 
on a book entitled “From Silent Land to Silent 
Land,” which will be placed in the hands of her pub- 
lishers before long. 
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State Home Vs. National Home. 


Eprror Sivent Worker:—Regarding the question 
of State Home vs. a National Home, may I say a 
few words? Having carefully read and conrideed 
sthe arguments on both sides, I am inclined to think 
that my friend, Mrs. Fisher, is right in favoring 
State Homes. 

The width of the United States, from sea to sea, 
is approximately 3,000 miles. How about people 
living on either coast of Omaha, Neb., or Council 
Bluffs, Ia. is chosen as the place for a National 
Home? It would be well to think twice before 
sending an aged and infirm deaf-mute alone on a 
1,500-mile journey by rail, with no care, except such 
as he or she may get from busy and impatient train- 
men. Besides the nervous strain and fatigue of the 
long journey, there would be the added strain of 
acclimatization. 

Besides Mrs. Fischer’s arguments, which are per- 
fectly sound, there is another. The smaller homes 
would have more of the coziness and freedom which 
is the principal charm of a real home. In a large 
intsitution, with hundreds of inmates, the rules 
must necessarily be more numerous and _ strict, 
regardless of the fact that they may be extremely 
irksome in cases. 

Of late there has been a growing tendency among 
thoughtful persons engaged in philanthropic work 
to substitute a real home for an institution, when- 
ever possible, and usually with good results. 

In those states where the number of dependant 
deaf is not large enough to warrant the expense 
of maintaining a separate home, I suggest that the 
charitably inclined friends of such persons look 
around until they find a good home, or homes, 
where they may be placed as boarders. Very likely 
such homes may be found among the deaf them- 
selves. If the persons aided are able to contribute, 
in some slight degree, to their own support, by 
doing light work according to their ability, they 
should be encouraged to do so. 


Doubtless, a National Home would be better than . 


nothing at all; but as compared with the smaller 
and more homelike State Homes, I agree with the 
White House conference on the Care of Dependant 
Children last January. He said :— 

“Institutions have a great part to play, but the 
most important of all institutions is the home 
[Applause.] And when we have to utilize an insti- 
tution as a substitute for a home it is well to make 
the unity of influence as small as possible, and that 
is to adopt the so-called cottage plan. So to, as 
nearly as may be, reproduce the conditions that 
make the home of such inestimable value.” 

It is true that he was speaking of children, but 
the foregoing remarks will apply with equal truth to 
the aged and infirm deaf. In any case, it contains 
food for thought for all who have under considera- 
tion the care of dependant persons, whether young 
or old, 

A. H. T. Fisuer. 


All Hail President Taft---the Civil 
Service Order Amended 


At the request of President Veditz, a local com- 
mittee, Messrs. Hanson, Root and Wright, a short 
time ago addressed a letter to Hon. R. A. Ballinger, 
Secretary of the Interior, requesting him to instruct 
the heads of the various bureaus in his department 
not to discriminate against the deaf in the matter 
of appointments. 

In reply the following has been received :— 


Tue Secretary of THe INTERIOR. 
Wasuincton, May 28, 1909. 


Dear Strs:—Your letter of May 22 was duly re- 
ceived. In reply you are informed that under date 
of April 7 the President amended the executive or- 
der of December 1, 1908, with regard to the admis- 
sion of deaf-mutes to the Civil Service, a copy of 
which amended order is herewith enclosed. 

In accorance therewith, this department has fur- 
nished the commission with a list of positions the 


duties of which it is believed can be performed by 


such persons. 


In addition thereto, the heads of the various 
bureaus of this department have been instructed to 
give equal consideration to the names of such per- 
sons who may be certified to them for appointment 
when the duties are such as can be advantageously 
performed by them. 

Very truly yours, 
R. A. BaLnincEr, 
Mr. Oror Hanson, Secretary- 
62 Downs Block, 
Seattle, Washington. 
Encl. 2411. 
EXECUTIVE ORDER. 

The Executive Order of December 1, 1908, it 
regard to the admission of deaf-mutes to Civil Ser- 
vice examinations is amended to read as follows: 

Deaf-mutes may be admitted to examinations for 
all places in the classified service of the United 
States whose duties in the opinion of the heads of 
the several Executive Departments they may be 
considered capable of performing, and each depart- 
ment will furnish to the Civil Service commissiom 
a list of such positions, which list shall not be 
changed without previous notice to the commission, 
and in accordance with which the commission shaik 
certify or withhold from certification deaf-mutes 
as they are reached in their order. 

Wo. H. Tarr. 
The White House, 
April 7, 1909. 
No. 1060. 


This, it will be seen, takes away from the Civik 
Service Commission the power to decide what posi— 
tions the deaf may fill, and places it in the hands 
of the heads of departments. 

. This is, evidently, a victory for Mr. Veditz, assist- 
ed by Mr. Pach, Mr. Regensburg, and perhaps — 
others who have written to the heads of depart- 
ments. 

With such a friend as President Taft, the deaf 
will get justice, never fear, and if the heads of de- 
partments appear unable at first to see all the posi- 
tons which the deaf may fill, let us be patient, believ— 
ing that they are acting on their best judgment, and 
if convinced that the deaf can fill other positions, no 
doubt they will include them in the list. Meanwhile 
let us get the lists and see. 

Oror Hanson. 


Trenton, N. J. 


The deaf of Trenton and vicinity held a very en- 
joyable picnic at Burlington Island Park on the 5tit 
of July. 


Mr, and Mrs. R. B. Lloyd spent the summer 
Portland, Oregon, visiting their oldest son Rowland, 
Jr., who is married and occupies a responsible posi- 
tion with the Acme Milling Co. of that city. They 
met Mr. and Mrs. Olof Hanson in Seattle with 
whom they had a pleasant chat. They visited am- 
ong other places, the Exposition at Seattle and the 
school for the deaf at Vancouver, meeting Superin- 
tendent and Mrs. Tom Clarke, who sent their love 
to all their Eastern friends. Their journey across 
the continent and back, embracing over 8000 miles, 
was full of interest and one which they will never 
forget. 


Rev. C. O. Dantzer conducted services for the 
Deaf in Christ Church Sunday evening, September 
25th, ult. The attendance was unusually small, per- 
haps owing to the fact that the time of holding 
service was changed from the first to the last Sunday 
in the month. It is hoped that when the deaf get 
accustomed to the change larger attendances will 
greet the reverend gentleman, for his monthly visits. 
are always enjoyed. 


Mr. Stone, of Camden, and a stone-cutter by 
trade, has secured empolyment in this ciy. He was: 
one of Mr. Lloyd’s first pupils and it is safe to say 
he will be a welcome addition to our deaf com- 
munity. 


Sidney, N. Y. 


While we are busy building state roads for the 
safe transit of the endless procession of automobiles, 
other fliers have appeared, a variety that kicks up 
no dust and contributes little to the hospital list. 

The brilliant victory of the American machine 
jn the international aeroplane race in France over 
all other foreign competitors, gives the liveliest sat- 
jsfaction to all patriotic Americans. The victory 
of the American built bi-plane over the French, 
English and German flying machines was a. really 
great event and marks the opening of an epoch 
in aerial travel. 

When flying machines, under perfect control, can 
travel at the rate of forty-seven miles per hour 
without having state roads built for their special 
benefit, it begins to look as though the automobiles 
have already found a keen competitor, one that 
will spring into very general use in much less 
time than ten years. 

We hope to see the day when these flying ma- 
chines will outrival the automobiles, and people in 
their bi-planes will start from Sidney and take a 
skip over the hill to Walton or Deposit. These 
flying machines are in their early experimental 
stage, but the principle of aerial navigation is now 
firmly established and already an°accomplished fact. 
Every one scoffs and laughs at innovations; any- 
thing startling new is sure to be ridiculed. To 
talk in our present day of regular passenger traffic 
through the air between Sidney and Burlington, 
Utica or Oneonta, is to merely invite jest or merri- 
ment. But in less than ten years we will be doing 
that very thing and the day cannot come too soon. 

The Johnston shoe factory, which started in 
‘Lestershire, N. Y., a number of years ago, has kept 
‘humming ever since and to-day is busier than ever. 
Orders are almost turned away daily, on account 
of the rush of work on hand, large and valuable 
contracts that must be filled, no matter what hap- 
pens. The factory keeps a few hundred hands, 
{two or three of them being mutes), steadily em- 
ployed and they are a contented lot of men,—sure 
vof their work and sure of their pay. 

In referring to Corning’s old business men, one 
Gs quite liable to look up the list of business people 
‘and overlook other earnest toilers who are other- 
wise engaged. than running stores. Mr. Martin 
Minkle, a graduate of the Rome school, is of that 
cnumber, one of the men who came to Corning over 
twenty years ago and opened a shoe shop on Chest- 
nut street. He has been busy thereat ever since, 
turing out the best work that any one can do in 
his line. To be a reliable man in any trade means 
success and in that respect Mr. Minkle car %€ 
classed as one of Corning’s most successful men. 

The following article is from the Spirit of Mis- 
sions: 

“The Church’s “Voiceless ministry” to those “chil- 
dren of silence,’ the deaf-mutes, has since 1872, 
been carried on in the Dioceses of the Middle- 
West by the Rev. Austin W. Mann. His is a 
name which all Church people know, for his journey- 
ings and labors have covered a vast field. 

“Missions have been founded by him in the follow- 
ing places, and this is the parish which he serves 
on Sundays, getting around as often as possible :-— 
‘Ephphatha, Detroit; St. Aidan’s, Flint; St. Bede’s, 
Grand Rapids; Ascension, Kalamazoo; All Angels’; 
Chicago; St. Alban’s, Indianapolis; All Souls’, Louis- 
ville; St. Mark’s, Cincinnati; St. Clement’s, Dayton; 
All Saints’, Columbus; St. Agnes’, Cleveland; St. 
“Martin's, Toledo; Emmanuel, Youngstown; and St. 
“Margaret’s, Pittsburg. 

“He began St. Thomas’ Mission, Christ Church 
Cathederal, St. Louis; and Holy Spirit Mission, 
Kansas City; and the work at Omaha and other 
Trans-Mississippi cities, now under the care of 
this former assistant. He also began the work at 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Milwaukee, Wheel- 
‘ang and other large cities. 

“Besides the cities named, many smaller ones have 
been and are still served by the Rev. Mr. Mann 
on week days. Services have been held at Schools 

for deaf-mutes, and at manv conventions of the 
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alumni. In the summer of 1886, he held the first 
Prayer Book Service for deaf-mutes on the Pacific 
Coast, at Trinity Church, San Francisco. On the 
way services were held at Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo, Salt Lake, Los Angeles and Santa Fe. Ser- 
vices have been held at New Orleans, Birmingham, 
Jackson, Chattanooga, and other southern cities. 

He has ministered in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Washington and other 
Eastern cities; and in London, Liverpool, Dublin, 
Cork, Belfast, Glasgow; Montreal, Toronto and 
Belleville. 

“All this labor, covering a period of thirty-six 
years, means more than a million miles of travel, 
day and night, between Missions hundreds of miles 
apart, in this blessed Ministry among a_ widely 
scattered people, who have no share in the worship 
and teaching of the voice. Truly, our Missionary 
to the deaf-mutes, like St. Paul, is “in journeying 
often.” 


A Ladies’ Auxiliary 


In the June (1909) issue of the SrmentT WkKER 
I contributed to its column an article dealing with 
the above subject. 

As the Stent Worekr is now upon the eve of 
making its regular monthly appearance again, I 
again take up my pen to resume this same sub'icct 

My aim is to strive, with never ceasing effort, to 
thoroughly arouse American deaf women to tike 
an interest and active part in the matter, for within 
its realms lies many a valuable gem that at this 
early stage may be completely hidden from the ex- 
terior view. 

Those among well-educated deaf women, who 
may have carelessly read my article, would do well 
to look up the June number again; re-read it, care- 
fully digesting it as they read and they may gradually 
come to realize how much benefit, indeed, can be 
derived from an organization of this kind. 

As I have said, and as I repeat here, the Ameri- 
can deaf women have never yet done anything for 
their own sex that could be recorded as a most 
noteworthy achievement. Is it possible they lack 
moral courage? If not, why then be so reluctant 
to step forward now? 

The American deaf woman, as a whole, to-day 
stand on the threshold of an entirely new era, and 
in which deaf women should play an important part. 

You may not now realize it, but sooner or later 
you will be confronted with the truth of my state- 
ment. 

Prominent educators of the deaf at state schools 
for the deaf commended the stand I have taken in 
this work, and I venture here to quote a few ex- 
tracts from their letters :— 

“T have read your article in the SmenT WorKER 
with great interest and appreciation. I sincerely 
hope the American deaf women who are leaders of 
thought will read it, and not only take an interest 
in it, but will also profit by the value an organiza- 
tion of the kind you advocate will be to the deaf. 
It has always seemed to me the O. W. L. S. im 
college get up literary and dramatic programs which 
are a pleasure to read about, and it seems a great 
pity there is not more organizing ability in evidence 
in after years.” 

The above remark was made by the superintendent 
of one of the state schools for the deaf and ought 
to bring a tinge of shame to many of the co-eds. 
It is becoming apparent they have allowed their 
talents to remain too long hidden under a bushel. 

Still, another extract :— 

“T think the last part of your article, the gentle 
appeal to all well-educated deaf women splendid. 
You very cleverly described the situation. If those 
graduates of the college are hurt, it is by the sting 
of the truths you told, for you told nothing but 
the truth.” 

And yet another extract :— 

“I think you are working in a noble cause, and 
if you can arouse the deaf women to the sense of 
their duty and bring them together in a strong 
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union, such as you are striving for, you will have 
done a great work,” 

My sole object in quoting the above extracts from 
letters received from prominent educators of the 
deaf and who have at heart the true welfare of the 
deaf, is to try and bring these deaf women of high 
educational attainments face to face with the fact 
that they are shirking a duty they owe to their deaf 
sisters, and it had not been noticed entirely by my- 
self, but there are many others who have noticed 
it and remarked upon it. 

I wish to make here a statement that should be 
borne well in mind by the co-eds—that if at any time 
in, the past any of the O. W. L. S. had a plan under 
way to formally establish and maimtain a National 
Association of O. W. L. S., it has not been my aim 
to discourage the movement. On the contrary, [ 
would warmly advocate its complete fulfillment, for 
such an organization would be of as much value 
as would a Ladies’ Auiliary of the N. A. D. At 
the same time I would advocate and do hereby make 
it known that while these O. W. L. S. are forming 
themselves into such an-association they can well 
afford to step beyond the boundary line of their ex- 
clusive circle and extend their services to an equally 
worthy object by helping to establish and maintain 
a National Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Deaf, connecting 
the same with the National Association of the Deaf, 
and to the latter association admit all deaf women 
whether they be graduates of a college or otherwise. 

So far as women are concerned, I observe E. F. L. 
is the only one who has, as yet, ventured to give 
her views in public print on my suggestion, and she, 
I note, seems dead set against it. Such opposi- 
tion displayed does not, in the least, discourage me. 
We cannot, however, afford to waste valuable space 
here by a long and heated argument. 

In closing, I might also call attention to the July 
number of the Sment Worker, in which appeared 
two exceedingly well-written articles touching upon 
this subject from the pens of Mr. G. W. Veditz. 
President of the National Association of the Deaf, 
and Mr. Douglas Tilden. Both of these gentlemen 
warmly supported my suggestion, and for which I 
extend to them my most cordial thanks. 

Pansy. 

Burraro, N. Y. 


Deaf-Mute Flies on Bicycle With Wings 


An aeroplane propelled by the inventor, Walter 
Zelch, a deaf-mute, of Norton avenue, made a suc- 
cessful test flight across the valley between Mt. 
Washington and Duquesne Heights to-day. It 
travelled at a good speed and was easily guided, 
but the young aviator, after crossing the valley 
without a mishap, became excited, turned the steer- 
ing bar the wrong way and ran into a tree. Aviator 
and aeroplane came down with a crash. Zelch was 
not injured, but the bevel wheel was broken by the 
fall. The young man will essay another flight in 
a few days. 

Zelch is a modest genius, and his trial trip was 
taken in the dusk, when but few persons were 
around. His airship looks like a bicycle with wings. 
The canvas planes are 22 feet from edge to edge 
and are five feet wide. The aviator sits in a lightly- 
constructed chair and operates two pedals, each 
revolution of the pedals turning a propeller four 
times. It is steered by a handle-bar just like a 
bicycle. 

Zelch is only 23 years of age. He has been suc- 
cessful as an inventor. A toy, by the mechanism of 
which a negro shoots a raccoon, brought him over 
$10,000.—Philadelphia Record, July 8 tFO 


Would Not Be Without It 
The Sent Worker is a very interesting paper 
for the Deaf and I would not be without it. 
Lintian MAarcHAtt. 
Poucrxeepsiz, N. Y. 


It is said that the name of the Lexington Avenue 
School in New York city will be changed to Horeb 
Home and Jewish School for Deaf-Mutes. 
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The Post Office Department 
Explains 


The case of Mr, Benard L. Williams, of Rich- 
land, Ky., whose application for rural carrier was 
cancelled by the Civil Service Commission after he 
had successfully passed the examination has excited 
a great deal of interest among the deaf of other 
States. Some of our exchanges have been attacking 
the Civil Service Commission as the ones responsible 
for the rejection of Mr. Williams's application but 
in Gen. Black’s letter to Mr. Williams he states 
the application was cancelled because of .objections 
—not from the Commission but from the Postoffice 
Department. If the deaf wish to contest the matter 
they should take it up with the Postmaster General 
instead of the Civil Service Commission. If he ex- 
presses a willingness to appoint deaf men to posi- 
tions as carriers the Commission will no doubt admit 
them to the examinations for such positions. 

Mr. James E. Gallaher, of Chicago, recently wrote 
to the Postmaster General asking for a statement 
of the reasons that led to the cancellation of Mr. 
Williams’s application and received the following 
reply which was published in the last issue of the 
Deaf American. 


Wasurncton, May 7, 1909. 
Mr. James E. GALLAHER, 
2424 Kenmore avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Sir:—In reply to your letter of May 4th, which 
the postmaster general has referred to me, regard- 
ing the cancellation by the civil service commission 
of the application of Bernard L. Williams, Richland, 
Ky., who some time ago took the examination for 
the position of rural carrier and passed with a 
high rating, and requesting to be informed if the 
civil service commission can lawfully exclude a deai- 
mute from appointment to a position for which he 
has successfully passed an examination and which 
he is capable of filling, you are informed that the 
civil service act undoubtedly confers upon the civil 
service commission the authority to formulate the 
regulations governing the admission of applicants, 
and the question which you raise is one resting 
primary with the civil service commission. 

Under date of December 1, 1908, the President of 
the United States promulgated the following order: 

Deaf-mutes may be admitted to examinations for 
all places in the classified civil service of the United 
States, whose duties, in the opinion of the civil ser- 
vice commission, they are capable of performing. 

I invite your attention to the enclosed copy of 
the regulations governing the manner of appoinr- 
ment to the position of carrier in the rural delivery 
service, promulgated by the civil service commission 
in February, 1908, your attention being , directed 
particularly to the foot note on page 3 indicating the 
defects which would bar applicants from examina- 
tion, among which appears “loss of speech” and 
“total deafness.” 

The department takes the position that the re- 
quirements of the rural delivery service are such 
that a deaf-mute, or a person totally deaf, could not 
perform, satisfactorily, the duties of a rural carrier. 
It should be borne in mind that the duties of a rural 
carrier extend beyond the automatic delivery and 
collection of mail matter. A considerable portion 
of the business of a rural carrier must be transacted 
personally with the patrons of the service or their 
representatives, involving money transactions, in- 
quiries relative to the arrival and dispatch of mails, 
rates of postage, and many other matters connected 
with the postal service wherein speech must be em- 
ployed and good hearing is necessary. 

The contention might be made that business couid 
be transacted between the carrier and the patron 
in writing. While such a method of comunication 
would be practicable and without disadvantage in 
certain other positions in the executive civil ser- 
vice, it is wholly impracticable in the position of 
rural letter carrier, as it would consume time, and 
as rural carriers travel their routes on fixed sched- 
ules, it would not only delay them in the delivery 
of mail to and collection of mail from their patrons, 
but, owing to the fact that in many cases there is 
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a close connection between the arrival of the carrier 
at the office and the principal dispatch of mail from 
the office, would cause them to miss dispatch, thus 
unduly delaying the mails. Furthermore, owing to 
the fact that rural carriers are required to cross 
steam and electric railway tracks, a deaf-mute would 
be subjected to the possibility of personal injury, if 
not death, as well as the destruction of mail matter 
in his possession by reason of his inability to hear. 
It is for these reasons that the department holds 
a deaf-mute, or a person totally deaf, to be imcom- 
petent to discharge the duties of a rural letter 
carrier. 
Respectfully, 
P. V. De Graw, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 
—Northwest Silent Observer. 


Deaf Engine Driver Dead 


Lone Brancu, N. J.—Lloyd Clarke, 59 years old, 
a “president’s engineer,” for many years a member 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, died 
in the Memorial hospital here Friday morning of 
kidney disease after a long illness. A trip to Eu- 
rope last summer failed to restore his health. He 
entered the railroad service at 9 years of age as a 
water boy on the Erie, and lost his hearing at 19 
while a fireman on the Pacific railroad in a cloud- 
burst in the Sierras. About this time he met Thomas 
A. Edison, then a railroad telegrapher, and also 
deaf, and they shared the same blanket on at least 
one occasion. 

Before he attained his majority Clarke was pro- 
moted to a locomotive runner through an oversight 
of the general superintendent after he had been fire- 
man on the first double-header that ever crossed the 
Rockies. One of his first assignments as an engineer 
was to carry the Boston board of trade over the 
Truckee division in a Pullman special. He made a 
friend also of Collis P. Huntington, president of the 
road, who on many occasions shared his footboard. 
When hired as an engineer by John Taylor Johnson, 
late president of the Jersey Central railroad, over 
many other hands, he ran the first train from Long 
Branch to New York, with President Grant on board, 
July 25, 1875. In later life he was sent out on new 
engines designated for speed to show to those who 
came after him the possibilities of each machine. 

But it was not in speed that Engineer Clarke took 
most pride, but in his mastery of the Westinghouse 
air brake. During his last days it was computed 
that he had been a passenger engineer forty years. 
had run more than 2 million miles over the open 
road and had never killed a passenger. He only 
had one wreck, a collision at Sea Girt in~ 1903. 
There were few passengers on the train. Clarke 
saved himself by jumping at the last moment, but 
received a scar on the head from flying wreckage. 
Investigation showed that he was not to blame. 

Mr. Clarke leaves a widow, twin daughters and 
two sons, one of whom is a lawyer in this city—New 
York Times. 


Death gf Mute May Bring Law to 
Save Others 


The body of Mrs. Thos. F. Dwyer, 1295 W. 28th 
street, deaf-mute, run down by an automobile at 
Detroit avenue and W. 25th street, last Monday, 
was buried at Woodland cemetery Saturday after- 
noon. The only mourners were the husband, also 
deaf, and almost helpless from paralysis and from 
injuries received at the time his wife’ was killed, 
and half a dozen persons who, through sympathy 
with the aged man, have sought to comfort and 
care for him. 

The services at the grave were conducted by Rev. 
Austin W. Mann, missionary to the deaf. 

As a result of an investigation begun since the 
woman's death, which is said to show that at the 
order of a doctor Mrs. Dwyer was taken to a hos- 
pital which he recommended, although there were 
two nearer, an ordinance has been prepared by 
Councilman Walz requiring that ambulances, in 


all cases of critical injury, take the injured person 
to the nearest hospital. A public meeting on the 
measure will be held in the committee room at 
City Hall Monday. 

Paralyzed in his arms, unable to dress or feed 
himself, Dwyer had depended almost wholly on his 
wife. After the accident he was found helpless in 
his home. He had been unable to dress himself. 
He could not call for help.—Cleveland Press, June 
19, ’09. 


Subscribe for the Siren’ Worker. 


Go to Trenton’s Home 

of Vaudeville for a pleas- 

ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


New Biograph 
Pictures 


Every Week. 


Always the best show 
in town 


Prices : 


Matinees - - - = 10,15 and 25 cents 
Nights « « - 15, 25, 35 and 50 cents 


SIMPLICITY, SAFETY, 
SPEED AND SATISFACTION 


ARGO 
GASLIGHT 
PAPER 


36 GRADES 6 SURFACES 
REGULAR AND RAPID 


Send for free sample. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY 
COMPANY: 


Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Office: 35 West 21st Street. 


Che British Deaf Cimes 


An illustrated monthly magazine--newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Edited and controlled by the Deaf 


independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Twenty-four pages monthly 


Annual subscription—single copies (prepaid ) 
@O cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 
25 WINDSOR PLACE, CARDIFF. 
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The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 


which we deal with our patrons 


of us each year. 


—the more goods you will bry | 


S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
TRENTON. 


Dry Goods and Millinery, 


F. S. KATZENBACH 


& CO., 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


¥ 


Grates 
Cile Heaters 
and 
Facings 


Hardware 
Heaters 
Ranges 
Mantels 


3 
Plumbers 


Steam and Gas Fitters 

Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 

Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 
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John E. Thropp 


& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


€ 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


PNAGINES 


AND 


BOILERS 


e 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 


SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 
CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


Tn a Rurry 
to Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 


€. F. Hooper § Co., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


nd 


REAL COLLEGE CLOTHES 
For Spring and Summer 


All the kinks and curves that Dressy Chaps 
demand. See our great display of 


Swagger College Clothes 
at $12.50 to $15 
Others up to $30 


Snappy coats with the new cuffs and dash 
pockets—coats with a style and cut that is 
right. Trousers fly-top and cut swagger— 
it’s all here. : : : : 


ATHLETIC UNDERWEAR 
25 and 50 Cts per Garment 


SPORTY NECKWEAR 
25 and 50 Cents 
Fancy Hose 2 pairs for 25 Cts 


Everything else on furnishings. Negliges 
Shirts, Dress Shirts, Gloves, Hats and 
Shoes. : é : : 5 


117-119 East State Street 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Qewwnn THE NEW JERSEY 
State 
Normal and Model 
Schools 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


| The Model School | 


It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 


The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

J. M. GREEN. 
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The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 
GEORGE A. FREY J. DALE DILWORTH 
SECOND DISTRICT. 
J. BINGHAM WooDWARD SrLas R. MORSE 
THIRD DISTRICT. 
W. EDWIN FLORANCE Wn. G. SCHAUFFLER 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM W. HAWKE S. St. McCuTCHEN 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
WILiraM H. Morrow CHARLES E, SURDAM 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 
FRANCIS SCOTT JouHN W. THOMSON 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
FREDERICK F. GUILD WILBUR SANDFORD 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
James L. Hays T. O’CONOR SLOANE 
NINTH DISTRICT. 
ULAMOR ALLEN WM. R. BARRICKLO 
TENTH DISTRICT. 
STEPHEN J. HORGAN 


Officers gf The Board. 


EDWARD Russ 


Bares 3s. FAVS. oo ook icctviwseeccns President 
SOW EREY RUA iii nce ceevsacewnas Vice-President 
CHARLES J. BAXTER................. Secretary 
Bie J. WRG 000k ss ci ccweiccccnens Treasurer 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, established by act approved 
March 31st, 1882, offers its advantages 

on the following conditions : 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making JOHN: PP WALERR, ‘M.A... oo55.55.ses Superintendent Miss H. MAUDE DELLICKER GEORGE B, LLtoyp 
1 permet the Ah easy rs a eee as a pupil is THOMAS F. HEARNEN Steward Miss HELEN C, VAIL Miss ELIZABETH HALL 
required to out a blank form, furnished for th ™ SOR re Ng te anh age be ody ah en 
eiving necessary information in regard othe cone. tie MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS......... 225 0.0. Matron Miss MARIE L. DILLON 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a B. HOWARD SHARP.............. -Supervisor of Boys 
» atone Tee meen sack or ten t sweet) Ags the chosen | MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK....Assistant Supervisor Eeeertel Desay eaaes 
ownship, ort r = P . * ti 
Gr tie <ity where She applicant selidoe ok Seoinon MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS....... Supervisor of Girls | MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER .......... jaa beelae 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificat ELMER BARWIS, M.D...... ..... Attending Physician “ Ss che ; 

y es are GEORGE S, PORTER Printing and Engravin 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, MAL AS-D. WAGNER: DADs osc cadincienandowoes Dentist Lae Pheasant I gn e 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D Oculist Ti Bi FOR IN ons saree Scns wee mneceniees Wood-working 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- CLARAS. T ri 5 Peete Ne PRED AR ADEE Ai i CHAS. THROCKMORTON ........0.se000005 Shoemaking 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 4 f 1&2 7 Vb SOG ESSN Epa RUNES Seiten pn os: Nurse MISS BERTHA BILBEE..........cccccceeeecsece Sewing 
writing to the following address : RDNA 3H. CRAFT. ..... 2.22. NNT ae Secretary MISS KATHRYN WHELAN eaebiaae Knpistack 

John P. Walker, M.A., Academic Department. MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON....... ae ae 
Embroidery 

TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent. ROWLAND B. LLoyp, A. B. B. HOWARD SHARP _—— 

Miss Mary D. TILson Miss Mary R. Woop EDWIN MARKLEY.....2...0ec0e0ees Physical Director 
50 YEARS’ SUBSCRIBE TO | af 
EXPERIENCE . ‘Che = Deaf-Iputes’ « Register) ©. RIBSAM & SONS, 


Trave Marks 
Desians 

Copynriants &c. 

sending a sketch and free whet may 


Anyone 

ali ascertain our opinion ether an 
foes A 1s probably ile. mmunica- 
tions stri fb rowgim cor on ay 
sent free. securing \° 

Patents taken t a Munn & Co. receive 
epectal notice, without e, in the 


Scientific American, 
MUNN 


Branch 


PACH BROS. 
Photographers 


935 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 


Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. 
No odors, and no danger in using. 


Price $4.25 and $5.c0 


Other good heaters at less prices, but we 
@an’t say so many good things about them. 
Come and see them. 


KAUFMAN’S 


123 & 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


to 


The Silent Success 


The foremost Indepen- 
dent Weekly News- 
paper for the Deaf in 
the United States : : : 


NON-POLITICAL 
NON-SECTARIAN 


ONLY $1.00 A YEAR s 


Send all subscriptions and communications | 


A. 0. STEIDEMANN, 
4110 North 11th Street, St. Louis, Missouri | 


DO YOU 


HOTTEL 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE 8T., 


New Jersey History 
ad Genealogy 2 speciaity 


TRAVER’S 
108 S. BROAD ST 


territory. 


} 


KNOW 


Cards, etc. 


TRENTON, N. Jd. 


We are agents for the 


Shaw-Walker Sectional Filing Systems 
Royal Standard Typewriter--$65 


THE 
BOOK STORE, 


15 N. Warren Street, 


A semi-monthly record and reg- 
ister of the news regarding the 
deaf from a wide extent of 
Its columns are open 
to any one who has anything 
worth saving, and to those who 
wish to discuss in a friendly and 
generous spirit bearing upon the 
interests Of the deaf or calculated 
to benefit them in any way. : : : 


bscription price only Fifty Cents a Year 


Sample copies free 


| Che Deat-Mmutes’ Register 


ROME, NEW YORK 


COMMENCEMENT HINTS 


Engraving and Die Stamping, Embossed 
Stationery, Class Day Invitations, Name 


FINE BOX PAPERS AND NOVELTIES 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


Conklin’ s Self-filling Pen 
Waterman’s Tdeal Pen 
“Che Capital’ --$1,00-- Pen 


Nurserymen, 2 # & 


| Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Sts., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Ashmore and Blackwell, 


Dealer in 


Fish, Game and Oysters 
/35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


, 
STOLL'S 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS. 


30 East State St., Trenton N. J. 


Samuel Heath Company 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Lumber, Lime, Coal and Wood, 
334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad &t., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet inthis city. 


CAPITAL STATIONERY 
STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS 


Trenton N. J 


